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HIS industrial revolution has created critical problems 
both at home and abroad, as the price of its advantages. 
Fortunately, I believe, in this democratic land of ours, 
events are spelling out answers to some of those problems, if 
we have the courage and character to adopt them. Gradually 
these answers are becoming clearer until they promise to 
become an economic and political religion that will arouse 
the imagination and the spirit of our people who are interested 
in making this a better country for their grandchildren and 
their neighbors’ grandchildren 
The first of these answers that is developing as a way to 
better government, better administration in industry, and a 
better way of life for our people is decentralization. The 


reasons are essentially the same in both government and indus- 
try—that of an increasing recognition of the individual's im- 
portance, better appreciation of his problems and his ability 


to contribute. The main issue is essentially one of whether 
we will in the end have in our country a democratic society, 
a dictatorship, or a compromise, and its advocacy rests upon 
the assumption that only a free and productive people are a 
happy and prosperous people 

Only by decentralization of responsibility can we develop 
the capacity to make decisions. People who are ruled by others 
quickly lose the capacity to rule themselves. A dictatorship of 
any kind destroys the capacity of its subjects to govern. Un- 
fortunate, indeed, is the company or the department that has 
a one man management 

Of course, there are essential differences between govern- 
ment and business. The power of government is implemented 
to a certain extent by police power. The power of management 
is exercised ou a voluntary basis—an employee can always 
quit. He does as a part of the obligation to his employer 
subject himself to policies and instructions within the limit 
of the enterprise. The conductor of a train must obey orders 
if the danger of a wreck is to be averted. Aside from this 


difference, however, the government of a political area and a 
business have much in common, besides the fact that they 
both bear directly on the welfare and happiness of the same 
individuals. 

We must note that decentralization does not mean that all 
decisions can be left to the individual. That would be anarchy. 
It does mean that if we are to have a really democratic society 
we should assign all decisions, governmental or industrial, as 
near to their sources for final adjudication as the nature of 
those decisions will permit. 

Not long before I was born a man died in London who 
attempted to deal with these problems with resounding effect. 
Karl Marx. He observed the abuses of power in the approach- 
ing industrial age and diagnosed them as inherent in the 
capitalistic system—the sweat shop, starvation wages, and in- 
difference to the welfare of the worker and his human urge 
for expression as a free individual—to be himself in spite of 
his bosses. Today these problems still exist. The fact that 
industry tends to deprive the individual of a recognition and 
a freedom that is almost automatic in a rural economy cannot 
be denied. Part of this tendency arises from the congestion 
that comes from an increased population regardless of the 
nature of our economy. One notes it when he moves from a 
rural area such as you have around Lima to a large city. I 
have always said that it doesn’t make much sense for a farm 
boy to leave the farm for the city, and work hard all of his 
life just to achieve a success that will only enable him to buy 
part of those things that he automatically would have enjoyed 
had he remained in the country. 

But the remarkable thing about Mr. Marx was rot in his 
recognition of the problem of industry but in the remedies 
which he proposed as an answer to those problems. First, he 
said that the interests of the worker and those of the owner 
were irreconcilable and that capitalism made necessary a class 
warfare. He ruled out, cither because of lack of imagination 
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or lack of experience, any possibility that good wages, reason- 
able security, and the dignity of the individual were entirely 
consistent if not an essential part of successful capitalism. We 
have demonstrated here in America that these things are in 
the interest of the owner as well as workers. 

While the task of achieving these goals in industry has been 
difficult, we have demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt 
that they are not impossible. Our record, the things we make 
the way we live—is the wonder of the entire world. It has 
not been done through class antagonism although there are 
those who have done their best to fan such differences. It has 
not been achieved in the interest or for the benefit of any 
single group for the reason that the distribution of wealth in 
our country has been more general than that achieved by any 
other industrial system in the history of the world. History has 
exploded Mr. Marx's doctrine on this point, but that is not 
all. His plan has been tried in many countries, including 
Russia, and almost without exception has failed. 

As another remedy Mr. Marx advocated the abandonment of 
the principle of private ownership in industry and the absorp- 
tion of all production facilities by the state—government 
ownership. He assumed that all of the industrial abuses of 
that period grew out of the greed and the self-interest of the 
owners. Obviously, he contended, transfer of ownership to 
the state which represents all the people, including worker, 
would automatically correct these evils. 

Russia, of course, is the modern example of socialism with 
all of its ugly trimmings, the subjection of the individual to 
the state, the wholesale purges, and the slave camps. The 
socialist state of one day becomes the poverty state of the 
next, and the police state of a third. A communist is only a 
socialist in a hurry. 

Socialism—the principle of taking over from individuals 


the field of production and public service by the state is a 
matter of degree. I presume we all feel that the state can best 
build and maintain our highway systems, by and large, post 


offices—and perhaps power dams. Where to draw the line 
is the great question in so-called free countries like our own. 
Even here there is a wide difference of opinion just how far 
we can go down the primrose path of state ownership and 
control without irrevocably heading for the bottomless pit 
of totalitarianism. 

One of the fallacies of socialism lies in the assumption that 
the state is a beneficient, just, and efficient body of some sort 
when, as a matter of fact, whatever it is the state must be run 
by politicians who have all the weaknesses of other human 
beings. Human beings, without exception, once their power 
becomes entrenched, inevitably sooner or later abuse that 
power. We all hate to face the cold steel of this historic fact. 
We feel that we ourselves are utterly sincere and unselfish, 
and we are sometimes right.. We know many people and 
many companies in whom we have absolute confidence, which 
is in most cases well deserved. But none of us and none of 
these are enjoying entrenched power. And history says that, 
without exception, if we did have that power, if not we 
our children, or the next management, would inevitably break 
down and become ruthless in its own interest. 


Power Must Rest CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


A study of our experience in this land is that it is neces- 
sary to keep the power of government within the reach of 
the people and their chosen representatives that have honestly 
earned their confidence. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
waterfront rackets and big city corruption, government is 
short-circuited. Where democratic governments assume the 
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responsibility for handling great wealth, the pressure for cor 
ruption increases out of all proportion. How acute this prob 
lem is in our democracy is indicated by the fact that President 
Truman, as our chief executive, has supervised the spending 
of substantially more money in his term of office than all the 
other thirty-two presidents, including Franklin Roosevelt. We 
will necessarily experience in the years ahead the same chal 
lenge to our democracy that has broken down democratic 
governments in many parts of the world. 

That is the thinking in the minds of those who, having 
favored our government's undertaking great power projects 
like the Tennessee Valley Authority, now recommend that as 
fast as possible we return these projects in whole or in part 
to private industry or to the states. Because we can invest 
our highway funds better locally than can the Federal Gov 
ernment do it for us, it is now recommended that the 2 out 
of 6c per gallon. gasoline tax which the public pays in Ohio 
be returned to the state. The Taft-Hartley Act is supported 
by a majority of our people, undoubtedly because they prefer 
that the power of labor unions should be vested in members 
rather than its leaders. Free competition, which places in the 
hands of the consumer the power to determine the price he 
will pay, is essentially decentralization. As foremen close to 
your jobs, I am sure that you favor plant bargaining instead 
of company-wide bargaining or industry-wide bargaining for 
good and obvious reasons. That, too, is decentralization 

Back of this thinking is the philosophy that power should 
be retained as close to the people affected as possible because 
they are in a unique position to most easily detect and correct 
the abuses of power. People in a democratic society should be 
given the greatest opportunity when the. smell of things 
arouses their suspicion. The power of decision should not be 
unnecessarily removed so far from the people that these ugly 
odors do not reach their nostrils until it is too late. We can 
correct a local or state abuse in 2 or 4 years. It may take 
20 years to get rid of a bad national government, and a whole 
world war and a generation to get rid of an international 
abuse of power. 

When we come to industrial power and that of its leaders 
our democratic society has provided very effective forces as a 
curb upon their abuse of power. Some of these are competi 
tion, labor unions, and public opinion. Socialism would take 
the power from these leaders upon whom we have here in 
America placed very definite curbs and place it with another 
self-interested group, after the fallacy of Karl Marx, where 
we have very limited curbs. Socialism is exactly contrary to 
the direction of our experience and is an offense against the 
dignity and the freedom of the individual. 

This leads me to my message. As a foreman in American 
industry of the future your role, your part in management is 
becoming far more important. It enlarges your responsibility 
Your top management has a like one to equip you and support 
you in that role. As an associate of top management, industry 
and the public must depend on you as it always has for leader- 
ship in your field, but also in this new conception you do have 
responsibility to act as spokesman for your industry and your 
company where your men and perhaps the public is concerned 
All this comes under the popular heading of ‘communications’ 
which you hear so much about. 

Now how far do you, as foremen, actually think the top 
management has gone in decentralizing authority and responsi 
bility? Recently Public Opinion Survey interviewed 1,020 
foremen in all types of industry, big and little, throughout the 
East with the following results: 
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Formen “completely satisfied” with Today 
Being informed on policy 59% 
Clear picture of duties care 58% 
Enough authority ...... scx Oe 
Freedom from interference by higher. ups. 62% 
Management backing for decisions.......... 69% 
Voice in selecting men 60% 
Voice in firing. . Italo! wt acai At ponte ack 
Voice in transfers 57% 
Not having too many bosses 61% 
Getting a direct answer 60% 
Getting my ideas before making changes sae Se 
Advance notice on changes. . aire oo aca sa ie 


Finally, it was determined in this survey that there was an 
exact parallel between the morale of foremen in industry and 
the degree to which top management took its foremen into its 
confidence and provided them with information. 


As a result of the recent national election in which the 
American people have spoken in decisive terms, American 
industry finds itself in a position of influence that it has not 
enjoyed for several decades. It is difficult to determine just 
what the people decided in that election. Perhaps the most 
that industry can count on is that it has two or at most four 
years in which to resurvey, rededicate, redemonstrate, and 
resell the American system of free enterprise to its public. Not 
in the narrow terms of helping to win the next election but 
to take advantage of a period in which we can make more 
clear to the American people how their fundamental interests 
are involved. I object to calling this smdustry's story as if the 
monkey were on industry's back. Just whose concern is it 
that the story of American industry be effectively told to the 
voter? I often think of a remark that I heard Harry Lauder 
make to his audience who was applauding him at length: ‘Just 
go ahead,” he said, “and blow the roof off. I don't own the 
place.” Certainly the story of industry does not primarily 
concern management, as such, except insofar as it is Frestsnted 
by government in serving the public. Management has no 
point of view aside from that of the worker, the stockholder, 
and the public. It will buy anything those three can agree 
upon. Besides, I might remind you that all management has 
not been getting a cost-of-living increase for a number of 
years. If we take into consideration inflation and the income 
tax, a $100,000 executive has taken a 77% cut in actual 
income since 1939. We don't need to bother too much about 
the owner because the income and inheritances taxes have dealt 
him a crippling blow. If the American public, the man in 
the street, is not interested in the story of industry and its 
importance to him, I don't know who needs to be concerned 
But so long as you and I are on the payroll at his expense we 
have a real responsibility to acquaint him with the facts about 
our company, our industry, and the system under which we 
operate if we deserve our pay. 

Now I am not sure as one arm of management I have any 
license to lecture you, as another, on your importance or your 
responsibilities. I may have one thing to commend to your 
fraternity that I know is utterly antiquated, perhaps even may 
amuse you, but I am sure will interest you. I was a foreman 
on my father’s farm for a good many years and I acquired 
some very definite impressions about your job that I still retain 
Perhaps the fundamentals haven't changed much in a half 
century 

After a dozen years on the muck, as we called it, my family 
moved to Ada in the year 1900—53 years ago. And then for 
another fourteen summers when I was not attending school or 
teaching school I was on the job on those farms. 
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One of the things I think I found out was that a foreman 
has a very effective and direct influence on the attitudes of his 
men. This can range all the way from producing enthusiastic 
cooperation to that of arousing smoldering resentment and 
even downright revolt. I recall one spring day when I was 
very young when I appeared on the muck to take charge. 
There were 14 men in my gang that morning, some of them 
apparently rather determined to try out the new boss. By 
evening I had 7 men left with 1 or 2 rather sheepishly trying 
to get back. There was no question that I was the boss but 
obviously at too great cost. I concluded later that the same 
end could be achieved in other ways without clashing with 
my men. 

A good boss instinctively knows how to break the tension 
without conceding anything worthwhile. A little dry humor 
coupled with understanding will work wonders under pressure. 
I believe it is entirely possible to make men want to do what 
you want them to do and really like it whatever it is. It helps 
when the foreman can put meaning in the job for his men. 
The answer to the question, “What kind of a company is X 
company as a place to work?” will depend more on the fore- 
man’s leadership than any other single factor. The morale of 
an entire organization is usually determined far more by the 
first line foreman than by such things as the President's Page of 
the house organ. That kind of leadership is worth a million 
dollars an ounce and is in demand at all levels of management. 

Another thing--there is something about wisdom and a 
feeling of self-importance that is mutually exclusive. I heard 
Bishop Sheen on the television recently state that if you put 
salt in the shaker you can't put pepper in it and vice versa. 
If a person is filled with his own self-importance it is mathe- 
matically impossible for him to be filled with understanding. 
Humility is the beginning of wisdom. This, too, I suspect that 
you have learned. 

Then I realized another thing—one can't be in toe-to-toe 
leadership of men without learning a lot about human nature. 
Recently I had the privilege of introducing Dean Manion of 
Notre Dame at the Cleveland convention of the National 
Association of Foremen. As I looked over the crowded ball 
room at the faces of its members I seemed to read, ‘Mister, 
you might as well cut the usual bunk. If you insist on handing 
us the familiar cliches and the usual platitudes we will be 
reasonably polite but don’t blame us too > much if you catch 
us yawning. 

I believe your experience has taught you another thing. A 
normal human being cannot be associated closely over a con- 
siderable period of time with another human being regardless 
of wealth, social position, or color without developing a deep 
respect for the good qualities of that individual if he has any, 
and practically everyone has, in a surprising degree. That is 
an experience that is provided to you as foremen and one to 
which every member of an organization should be exposed. 

Now what kind of a package is this labeled “Industry” that 
we are expected to sell to our associates and to the public? 
How well has it served the public? Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
has this to say in his article, “The American Economy—Its 
Problems and Prospects”: “In the first place, the gains of 
technological processes have not gone in the main to capital- 
ists, as Marx thought they would, or even to consumers, but 
to employees. Between 1840 and 1940 the hourly earnings of 
non-agricultural workers (in terms of commodities) increased 
about 8 times.’ 

Now it so happens that the Brookings Institution has just 
come out with a very fine study under the title “America’s 
Wealth.” Price $1.00. 
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"Twice the population, eight times the plane of living by 


2050” 

“The conclusion reached was that our resources and produc- 

ing capacity might well make it possible to realize such an 

achievement. Whether such a goal can be attained will 
depend primarily upon the economic and governmental poli- 
cies which the nation pursues.” 

Eight times eight is 64. By 2050 our standard of living can 
well be that at the rate which we have been traveling. Sixty- 
four times that of 1840. That ought to be pretty good. I 
distinctly recall that standard in 1890 which, while in no way 
comparable to today’s, supported what I then thought was a 
very happy people. One of the things brought out in these 
studies is that while the rise in standard of living progresses 
irregularly by fits and starts, it has little relation to the political 
party in power. This contribution to humanity is an economic 
and not a political contribution. Except for the ups and downs 
in the rising standard of living curve, every administration, 
regardless of the party that is in power, can well say “You 
never had it so good.” 

Compared to a 6400% increase in the standard of living, 
how unimportant does a 10 or 15 or 25% increase seem in 
the long run: Is it not far more important to the average 
worker to help make our industrial system productive than 
to win a small increase in income, important as that may be, 
and it certainly is. 

Now some will say that there is little relation between the 
standard of living and the happiness of a people, that industry's 
approach is materialistic and does not support those human 


aims essential to well being. If that were true, we would, 
indeed, under our American system be off on the wrong track. 

The human race has been plodding upward for several 
thousand years and only recently, here and there, has it crossed 


from a dull, animal-like existence to the brighter realms which 
we call civilization. As man crosses this twilight border, he 
insists upon taking on a new role. As in the case of the 16th 
century Reformation throughout the western world, he notifies 
the patriarchs and the dictators that he no longer will accept 
their dictates, and that thereafter he will be his own free moral 
agent. Having qualified himself the hard way, he now insists 
upon being released into the custody of his own conscience. 
This bloody struggle has lasted for centuries, and is still not 
finished. In our land it has been represented by the hundreds 
of religious sects which have settled here, all seeking the same 
thing. Now this driving force in the members of the human 
race which has withstood centuries of persecution, is the most 
dynamic factor in our lives today. Like the clod which he is, 
mankind reaches for the divine. 


“Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 


Climbs to a soul in the grass and flowers.” 


This is a fact which, like the seasons and the atom bomb, we 
have to deal with, whether we like it or not. 

Freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 
enterprise spring exactly from this same source, and flourish 
in the same soil, because they are part of the same thing. 
Where religious freedom 1s established, individual freedom 
is assured. 

Competition in the market place, as some would have you 
believe, is not a Ford-bumping contest inspired by greed. It 
arises rather from the attempt of the individual to assert his 
hard-won freedom in deciding what and from whom he will 
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buy and how much he will pay. His decision is his vote in 
the market place and a reward of merit to those whom he 
favors. Competition is the essence of democracy. 

Democracy and the freedom of which it is a part is funda- 
mental in human happiness and welfare. Democracy. is not 
limited in any respect to the right to vote one day a year, but 
as the Brookings Institution study points out, includes a free- 
dom of the market place, the restoration of competition, and 
the removal of unnecessary controls and restraints either private 
or governmental. 


THE GOLDEN AGE JusT AHEAD 


Our country is on the threshold of a new day that means a 
far better life for all if we can unite in its achievement. A 
friend of mine who is a consulting engineer in New York, 
Fenton B. Turck, paints this picture: 


“Once in a great while the tempo of progress quickens 
A society explodes in a flood of new ideas, new tastes, new 
standards. A fresh and exciting age emerges, marked by 
changed attitudes, changed customs, changed goals—and 
alive with expanded opportunities for those who first recog- 
nize the new signposts and have the courage to follow them. 

“Today's Americans are living in one of these extraordi- 
nary periods of human history. The culture and the economy 
of the United States have, in less than a generation, exploded 
into an entirely new dimension. Only the nagging threats 
of war, and preoccupation with daily headlines, could have 
kept so many Americans from realizing what has happened. 
The atomic burst was only a part of the American explosion. 
World historians will still be talking about the age of the 
American Explosion when Los Alamos may be as little 
remembered as the spot where man first learned to light 
a fire. 

“The American Explosion didn't just happen, cither. It 
was three hundred years in the making. The energy and 
the experience of the hundreds of millions of free people 
who had lived and worked in what is now called the United 
States had accumulated in the enormous time-bomb that 
finally burst in this last decade. It is the net result of a 
heritage of adventurous curiosity, free democracy, and in 
ventive ingenuity. 

“In this pattern can be found the sharp difference between 
this and any other golden age in recorded history. It is 
neither the product nor the property of any particular class 
The average individual American not only had a full share 
in setting off the fuse, but he shares fully the advantages and 
opportunuities that the American Explosion has left in 
its wake. 

“It is to this individual American to whom we must look, 
therefore, for an understanding of the new economy. By 
way of a thought-starter, let's look quickly at a few facts 
that suggest how sharply he differs from his pre-explosion 
relatives: 

1. Americans spent more dollars to go to classical music 

concerts than to baseball games last year, and 96 per cent 

more constant dollars for books than they did a decade 
before. 

2. Americans increased their annual use of electric energy 

more between 1940 and 1950 than in the entire previous 

time since electric power has been installed in America. 

3. The average American's real purchasing power was 

53 per cent greater in 1950 than in 1940; after adjust- 

ment for the rise in living costs, the average working: 

man’s real wages were 35 per cent higher last year than 

in 1938. 
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i. In the decade 1940-50, 141 million people have moved 
from one part of the country to another, from farms to 
industrial centers, from one house to another. 

5. The average family dict improved sufficiently to help 
produce children 2 - 3 inches taller than children of the 
same age 50 years ago. This food cost the breadwinner 
less than half the percentage of his income he spent in 
1900 

6. Forty-five per cent more Americans graduated from 
colleges in 1948 than in 1940 

7. In America today, for the first time in history, more 
consumers (54 per cent) own their own homes than pay 
rent 

8. In a steel plant, it takes 5 hours to anneal a ton of 
instead of 120; in a textile plant, an electronic 


strip steel 
instead of 11/, 


device checks dye color in 21/4, minutes 
hours 

9. In the 1940-50 decade, the output of petroleum in- 
creased more than it had since the discovery of oil. 

10. In 1947, 38 per cent more factories employing 52 per 
cent more workers turned out a dollar volume of goods 
three times as high as in 1939 

11. More Bibles were purchased between 1941 and 1951 
than were bought in the previous 40 years.” 


May I summarize in conclusion: 

We are living in an age that is both terrifying and magnifi 
cent. All over the world the battle of a thousand years between 
the state and the individual has reached a crisis. The whole 
world is aligned into two camps and the chips are down. One 
stands for the dignity and the freedom of the individual and 
his right to be a person. The other stands for big government 
in spite of its inherent abuses and the power of the state. The 
inducement is security, albeit a false security. The cost is the 
end of democracy and the appearance of the dictator. 
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As this gigantic drama unfolds the American foreman as a 
member of our industrial family finds himself in a more and 
more important role. Every day our civilization finds itself 
skirting the brink of disaster which is stayed only by our 
industrial power. This depends for its effectiveness upon the 
understanding and the leadership of a management in which 
the foreman is in the ascendancy. 

A dynamic industry must be a democratic industry: Authority 
and responsibility must be decentralized as completely as cir- 
cumstances will permit if we are to unleash the inherent powers 
within the individual. Management decisions more and more 
must be assigned for final adjudication as far down in the 
management scale as good leadership and sound coordination 
will permit. Problems and decisions should no longer be 
relayed up and down the organization ladder for the i 
reason that they are too important for little people to decide. 
We must have no little people at any level. Industry must 
educate or eliminate. 

As we emerge from a pioneer society into a highly compli- 
cated industrial order we are confronted with the problem of 
securing for ourselves the advantages of bigness and at the 
same time preserving those human values that were inherent 
in a pioneer age. Industrial leaders, therefore, have had to 
become statesmen with vision and imagination, fully aware of 
the public's interest. Industrial foremen must likewise achieve 
an understanding and an ability to develop support at the grass 
roots level for that new leadership. 

The public, including our employees, which both top leader- 
ship and the foremen serve must be told and sold, not primarily 
in the interest of the enterprise itself, but in the interest of 
that self-same public. How 1s the business going—sales, prices, 
profits, taxes, controls? None of these should be a closed book 
to the foreman. Truly the foreman is a key member of man- 
agement in this battle of the centuries. 


Management’s Number One Job 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
By GWILYM A. PRICE, President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Delivered at the dinner session of the 337th Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board 
New York, N. Y. January 15, 1953 


Times of December 27. It was written by that paper's 
top political columnist, Mr. Arthur Krock, and appeared 
the headline ‘Business Men's Cabinet Faces Political 


L ME begin with a paragraph from the Sunday New York 


unde r 
Test.” 

Mr. Krock wrote: “A while ago Paul Hoffman, commenting 
on the appointment of so many business men to General Eisen 
hower's Cabinet, said this would constitute a public trial of 
the capacity of industrialists to remedy in Government faults 
of which they have complained increasingly since the advent 
of the New Deal. And Mr. Hoffman predicted that the people 
would give them only two years, or until the time comes to 
choose a House of Representatives and one-third of the Senate 
in 1954, to demonstrate what they can do to minimize these 
flaws.’ (End of quotation.) 

If, as usual, Mr. Hoffman is correct, the public is saying 
“You businessmen have been bellyaching for twenty years; 
now let's see you do it better. And God help you if you don't.” 

Whether or not that is a fair attitude is beside the point. It 
is the way many people feel, and we will be hearing a good 


deal of such talk in the next few years. Business now has an 
increased burden of political responsibility, and has lost its one- 
time privilege—if that's what it was—of free and vociferous 
criticism of government. For new reasons, as well as all the 
old familiar ones, we business men right now need to put on 
the best performance we know how to give. 

Our assignment here tonight is simple but formidable 
clear up all confusion and answer all your questions about this 
performance. In the words of the Agenda, it is to “outline 
the areas for informed and intelligent action in management's 
top job under the new administration.” 

Now there are some differences of opinion in the country 
on just what management's number one job actua!ly is under 
the new administration. I think the business anc industrial 
community, however, will have little difference of opinion on 
that point. The number one job is exactly what it has always 
been. It will be the same on January 21 as it was on January 
19, the same in 1953 as it was in 1952, the same under General 
Eisenhower as it was under General Grant or General Jackson. 
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That job is to give a good economic performance—to run a 
profitable enterprise. 

A great deal depends on how well management continues 
to fulfill this primary responsibility. Wages and dividends 
depend on it. So, to a considerable degree, do our economic 
stability, our expansion of industrial capacity, the conversion 
of scarcity into ample supply, our national security, and the 
transcendent problem of world peace. 

Satisfactory performance of our main job is dependent on 
many things. Of these, by far the most important is sound 
human relations in business, which in turn ts dependent on 
the basic issues of policy, organization, and communication. 
Speaking only as to my own share of the topic, I will say now 
that business organization will be affected very little by the 
change of government next Tuesday. The requirements for 
good management are the same in any political atmosphere, 
favorable or unfavorable. The problems and the principles of 
sound organization of business are basic and unchanging. 

If we take just a moment to define our subject, we find that 
organization is simply the structural element in business. It is 
a function of management, which is the planning, controlling 
and coordinating element. Management uses organization as 
a framework for getting essential coordination and control and 
for carrying out its plans. If the structure is soundly designed 
and put together, the work people do is divided into logical 
functions and combined into proper relationships. It is so 
assigned that people understand exactly what their responsibili- 
ties, authorities and duties are. The result is the efficient, 


economical and effective application of human effort toward 
the common goal of the enterprise. 

These principles of organization have always obtained, but 
only in this century have we begun to analyze and understand 
them in terms of corporate enterprise. This June will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the famous speech on Shop Management 


in which Frederick W. Taylor laid out the foundations of 
management engineering. Only in the past two decades has 
business widely applied the theories of scientific management, 
and only since World War II have we begun to do a continu- 
ous, creative, scientific job in human relations. 

My own first consciousness of the need for and the potenti- 
alities of organization in business came only after I had already 
been working as a trust officer for five or six years. Up to that 
time, all 1 knew of business organization was that there was 
lots of work to do, and if I kept my aose to the desk and 
worked plenty of nights, 1 might some day catch up with it. 
My first knowledge of such things as organization charts, job 
descriptions, work assignments, distribution of duties and clear- 
cut assignment of authority came in 1929 or 1930, when I 
attended a convention and heard a Cleveland banker tell how 
a trust department should be organized and managed. It came 
as a revelation. 

In more recent years, qualified authorities have given us an 
extensive and valuable literature on organization planning. A 
philosophy of organization is being built, tested in thousands 
of applications. We now recognize that organization is essential 
to the performance of all our plans. We have learned that, 
given the proper goals and a sound organization, no enterprise 
is either too large or too small to escape the need or risk the 
lack of efficient internal administration. 

Reading the post-war literature on the subject, I am struck 
by the amount of heated controversy among management 
engineers, analysts, university professors and the other experts 
who write books and make speeches. I find that a fierce battle 
is going on between two schools of thought on organization 
principles. I gather that the advocates of each school trust the 
other about as far as you can push the Empire State Building, 
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and that they only nod when they meet at conventions and 
conferences. They remind me of the two ministers of different 
faiths. One day they had been arguing vigorously on some 
theological point, when one of them said: “All right. We'll 
just agree to disagree. The thing that counts is that we're 
both doing the Lord's work—-you in your way—and I in His.” 

One group known as the ‘formal’ school, emphasizes re 
liance on the more technical aspects of organization. It stresses 
the importance of documentation, including precise and long 
definitions of the responsibility, authority and relationships of 
individual executives, It places great reliance on organization 
charts and manuals. 

The other, “informal” school, has unlimited disdain for 
organizational documentation. Its members hold that people 
are the determinants of organization structure, and that they 
should be allowed full play without the restricting influence of 
functional statements and charts which strait jacket the human 
clement. They insist that if you create a climate for the exer- 
cise of initiative through unhampered freedom of action 
coupled with strong incentives and forceful leadership, you 
have the key to good organization. 

Each school tends to consider the views of the other as 
competitive, divergent, irreconcilable, incompatible—and, of 
course, wrong. Now, I have no desire to argue the merits of 
formalism versus infotmalism. My own experience leads me 
to believe that the controversy may have been settled without 
either side realizing it. As has often happened in history, the 
issue has probably run its course without either side winning 
a victory; and attention is shifting to newer issues even while 
the battle continues. 

It would be difficult indeed to find a sizable company that is 
not using both formal and informal principles in its organiza 
tion. American business, with its genius for synthesis—for 
combining separate and seemingly contrary elements into a 
complete entity-—seems to be adopting the best of both the 
formal and informal schools. If that is so, the controversy 
between them is losing its meaning. With due deference, 
I suggest that the experts get together and chart the synthesis 

Actually, the concepts complement each other. Both are 
essential to good organization, and unless both are present, the 
character of the organization is distorted. We need a democra 
tic management climate, strong incentives for good perform 
ance, and the other stimulants to individual initiative and 
imagination. We also need the basic framework for channel 
ing human effort, a framework supplied by such formal docu 
mentation as policy manuals, work definitions, job descrip 
tions, and organization charts—but not in such great detail as 
some I have seen. 

We might compare corporate organization to a symphony 
orchestra. First, consider the performance of an orchestra in 
which the individual members have no scores, but are called 
upon to play on the basis of a generally agreed-on tune and 
to improvise their own instrumental embellishments with 
such directions as they can get from the gestures of the con 
ductor. I doubt if that performance would produce music 
worth hearing. 

Now consider a performance in which each musician has 
a complete score but no conductor from whom he can tak¢ 
his direction, leadership and inspiration. That wouldn't be a 
very successful production, either. 

These two examples serve perhaps as caricatures of the ex 
cessively formal and the excessively informal types of business 
organization. The score of the orchestra is its essential docu 
mentation of organization. It tells each musician what is ex 
pected of him. But the score does not make a symphony any 
more than a chart makes an organization. 





Without the conductor, the orchestra's performance would 
be chaotic, for he supplies those qualities necessary to make 
the musicians play in harmony and at the top level of their 
ability. Similar qualities of leadership must be present in the 
business enterprise, regardless of the extent to which its or- 
ganization is technically defined and charted. 

Good organization is both a science and an art, and it can- 
not be regarded as exclusively either. It must be documented 
to be fully successful, but its documentation should not be 
regarded as an end in itself. Nor should it be permitted to 
limit the free play of human ingenuity and ambition, which it 
is the purpose of organization to stimulate and marshall 
toward the achievement of the objectives of the business. 

While everybody in management agrees, conversationally at 
least, that sound organization is both necessary and desirable, 
many recoil from doing the things necessary to establish what 
is universally regarded as desirable. Initially, it takes a lot 
of toil and sweat, perhaps of blood and tears. When applied 
to a going concern, reorganization almost certainly will cause 
hurt feelings and other unpleasantness. It is one of the many 
things easier to talk about than to do. Some managers are like 
the farmer who refused to buy a set of books on scientific 
agriculture because, as he said, “I don’t farm half as good as 
I know how already.” The indispensable factor in any organi- 
zation plan, then, is the management's w7// to organize. With- 
out that, nothing 


Establishing sound organization presupposes careful study of 
the company s own characteristics. It also involves painstaking 
study of available manpower, for sound organization must be 
built on respect for the individual. If an organization plan 
does not make it easier for people to work together produc- 
tively, it should not be adopted 


At all times, but particularly when changes are necessary, 
management must use the best it has in the way of humanity 
and knowledge of human nature. If I may continue to remind 
you of what you already know, I would say: be sure that 
objectives are known and understood, both in advance of an 
undertaking and at every following stage; be sure there is a 
maximum of clear explanation of why procedures are neces- 
sary and why the enterprise as a whole will benefit, even if 
some individuals seem to suffer. The boss has to be firm, but 
he doesn't have to be brusk or abrupt. Above all, he has to 
be fair—and fair in appearance as well as in reality. 


The man who has to pick men looks for such qualities as 
integrity, imagination, industry, loyalty, courage, and patience 

but this last only to the right degree and not beyond, for 
patience that degenerates into complacency or timidity can 
become ruinously expensive to a company. Subordinates have 
to be given time to make good, but they cannot be given 
eternity. Changing horses may prove unpleasant for the horses, 
but it ts better than to risk the passengers or the cargo. 


All of you have seen—in someone else's company, of course 

examples of managerial weakness—the man who cannot 
delegate authority properly; the man who delegates too much 
and keeps too little track of what his lieutenants do; the man 
who steps over too far into the other fellow's bailiwick; the 
man who can follow but cannot lead, and the opposite num- 
ber who can do plenty of leading but cannot follow or even 
team up. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


All of you have been told, too, of the signs and symptoms 
of bad organization—dusty backlogs of paperwork, production 
bottlenecks, fluctuations in work loads, neglected activities, 
executives swamped with detail and routine, excessive com- 
petition between cliques, overlapping and duplicated functions, 
uncertainty of authority and responsibility, and so many others. 
You all recognize the signs of good organization, which are 
the opposite of these, and carry with them the blessings of 
good morale and of harmony between individuals and groups. 


Regardless of any other differences of opinion, organization 
analysts and practitioners all agree that too many American 
business enterprises have simply evolved in structure and con- 
sequently have no real organization plans; and that many 
others have outgrown their creaking and faulty organizational 
frameworks. “The number of industries continually and sys- 
tematically studying their own organization structure,”’ one 
authority declared recently, “is pitifully small,” though he 
allowed it was increasing. 

I have no way, of course, of judging this situation outside 
my own circle. I do feel, however, that the top management 
of American business will find it profitable to reexamine its 
basic attitudes, beliefs and accomplishments on this underlying 
issue Of sound human relations in business. 

American industry has expanded its capacity to produce 
almost 90 per cent since 1940. Companies that once employed 
five thousand men now have almost that many serving as 
supervisors. To the three original and basic functions of 
manufacturing, finance and sales, we have added many new 
functions: research, public relations, safety, security, training, 
planning and control, and others. 

Moreover, we now face new problems—government inter- 
vention and regulations, high taxes, national labor unions, 
conversion back and forth between wartime and peacetime 
operation, development and marketing of new products, multi- 
plied competition, and incessant technological change. 


The job of the head man has become harder. No top man 
can know all that is going on in his company, no matter how 
comprehensive the method of communication he has set up. 
No executive can keep in close and intimate touch with more 
than a limited number of subordinates, and no head of a size- 
able company can make himself accessible at all times to an 
unnumbered host of assistants. Trying to has killed men in 
business as well as in government; and it can kill companies, 
too. 

In the face of past expansion and in view of continued 
future expansion, we may profitably remember the law of 
nature which rules that organization is indispensable to growth. 
‘Beyond a certain point,” said the naturalist Herbert Spencer, 
“there cannot be further growth without further organization.” 
That law, I should say, applies to the corporate as well as to 
the animal and the social structure. If it does, nature appar- 
ently allows us no choice but to organize or to die. 


Top management, if it wills to, can turn this requirement 
into an advantage and a benefit. Sound planning within the 
organization can enable it to solve the internal problems of 
the enterprise, and can help it to face the larger national 
problems of the months and the years ahead. 


Thank you. 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


"Road to Serfdom’”’ Has Been Blocked 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN A FREE SOCIETY 
By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., Chairman of the Board of General Motors 
Delivered at the GM Motorama of 1953 luncheon, New York, N. Y., January 19, 1953 


APPRECIATE your joining us this noon in contemplation 

of the New Year, its possibilities and implications. And, 

incidentally, to evaluate the engineering progress of the 
automotive industry as exemplified by General Motors’ ad- 
vanced line of products. 

The wide scope of technology employed in automotive 
practice makes it, in a way, a bellwether of progress through 
change along a wide front of technical industry. I hope that 
you have had an opportunity to take a look at what we have 
accomplished—or will have before the week is over. 

Change here represents not only an investment of several 
hundred million dollars in special tooling, but a truly tremen- 
dous effort on the part of our engineering and production 
organizations—impossible to measure in concrete terms. New 
styling, new bodies, new engines, hundreds of detailed engin- 
eering changes to improve service and advance efficiency, are 
displayed. New concepts of automatic transmissions as well 
as steering and braking by power. And, superimposed on all, 
now comes air conditioning, which we are offering for the 
first time. All are embraced in what you will see at our exhibit 
here at the Waldorf. All highly dramatized in a setting of 
art, color and mechanical novelties. All told, the Motorama 
represents the most ambitious attack on progress through 
change General Motors has yet attempted. Don't miss it! 

The 4th of November was a happy day for me. I have 
been waiting with impatience and growing apprehension for 
something like twenty years for that event to happen. It is 
well said that the only certain thing in life is change. But | 
was beginning to wonder. Nevertheless, it did happen. And 
with a b-a-n-g! Incompetence, dishonesty, unwise taxation, 
group discrimination, planned inflation and the like have been 
repudiated by an electorate that finally recognized the facts 
and adequately discharged its responsibilities. No longer will 
our Ship of State be tossed about in an ocean of expediency 
and mediocrity. Our people demanded leadership. And real 
leadership they have found. The road to serfdom has been 
blocked. A socialistic economy recedes into the distance 
Everyone who believes in the American way of living, in 
opportunity and in the freedom of the individual, has a nght 
to give thanks 

But what does this mean to us of industry 
mean that we should set the clock back these twenty years 
We know better than that. It certainly does mean that industry 
has much to learn as a result of the experiments of those 
twenty years. Management has moved far afield from the old 
concept that its opportunities and responsibilitics were limitec 
solely to the production of an expanding flow of goods and 
services. It has learned that it is not a law unto itself but is 
rather a prime component of a society which has a right to 
demand and will continue to demand that management take 
care of its part of the economy so as to insure sound progress 
with stability. And particularly must management insure 
stability, for it is clear that our people will never again accept 
the hardships of a severe depression. They will, in despera 
tion, demand something different—sound or unsound. And 
it is more likely to be unsound. There lies the danger' 

Thus political change, as I see it, enormously increase 
management's responsibility both to itself and to a free 


It does not 


society. And, concurrently, it expands industry's opportunity 
to serve the people. Such are the implications that, to me, 
stand out crystal clear as a result of what happened last 
November. 

We shall make a most serious mistake if we evaluate that 
verdict as final. It should be looked upon more as condi- 
tional—as providing an opportunity to demonstrate that in- 
dustry, in collaboration with a national administration of in- 
telligent and experienced personnel, and supported and en- 
couraged by forceful leadership, can insure far greater and 
sounder social progress in a free society where effort is un- 
restricted than in a society in which the essential feature is 
bureaucratic control of economic activity. I believe that a 
demonstration of this thesis during the next four years is of 
vital consequence. I believe that a successful demonstration 
of that thesis will determine to an important degree, the 
future status of a free society as we have known it in the past 

The concept of an economy, motivated by inflation, war 
or its equivalent and other synthetic incentives as formulas 
for social progress is artificial. It is true that such measures 
have contributed in part to an expansion of economic activity. 
That can happen. But it is equally true that such measures are 
expedients of the moment and unsound for the long term. 
They must come to an end, sooner or later, or lead to disaster. 
Then what happens ? 

Right there I am confident that our new administration will 
seek out and recognize the innumerable opportunities for 
constructive change in all the component parts of government, 
especially those affecting the national economy in which in- 
dustry is so vitally concerned. I am sure ways and means can 
be found to reconstruct the incentive of accomplishment which 
has made this country great, making it more worthwhile to do 
constructive things as an adequate substitute for the synthetic 
methods which have recently prevailed 

Our country 1s predominantly a business society——as business 
Our national administration is, in part, 


goes so do we all 
Hence of business. American 


the general staff of our society 
business stands pre-eminent because of its competence, mmagin 
ation and aggressiveness. If this be true of the business struc 
ture, why should it not be equally essential for the general 
staff of the nation and of business? The national administra 
tion is, to an important degree, a major policy group of an 
enormous aggregation of individual business enterprises 

It is both encouraging and gratifying to me to sce men of 
demonstrated experience and competence in the business 
world being selected to help man the administration of the 
greatest business enterprise on earth. And | am that 
we will find that the experience of such men is not tncom 
patible with their new political responsibilities. What, indeed 
could be more orderly or intelligent? What else could inspire 
a greater resurgence of confidence in the future opportunities 
of our country? And not in any way to promote the selfish 
interest of industry but for the advancement of our society in 
terms of social gain. It is impossible to separate one from 
the other 

I do not subscribe to the idea that has prevailed-——or that 


now exists in various quarters—that a recession ts likely during 
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the current year. I believe 1953 will go down in history as a 
year at least as good in the aggregate and probably better than 
1952. I believe both volume and profits will be more than 
well sustained. The present indications are that the automotive 
industry will have a better year in 1953 than in 1952. Neither 
do I believe we shall experience a major recession in 1954 
But I do look for what I might call a period of adjustment 
in that year or in 1955. This will provide an opportunity to 
consolidate our gains preparatory to moving forward to higher 
levels of activity in the following year 

We must remember that human effort never proceeds, what- 
ever its trend, along a straight line. I believe that the magni- 
tude of this adjustment will depend, in large part, on the 
scope of the changes adopted by the new national administra 
tion and the extent to which they serve to improve the 
economic climate in which industry operates. Opportunities 
for constructive policy changes exist in abundance. They can 
have an important influence on what will happen as compared 
with what might otherwise happen 

Two major factors stand out with particular emphasis as 
important influences in our present economic activities and 
those of the next few years. One is government spending for 
armament. The other is business spending for rehabilitation 
and expansion. I do not believe that industry yet fully appre- 
ciates or is effectively organized, to give recognition to the 
fact that the political consequence of having lost the peace 
was the establishment, on a permanent basis, of a new and 
important industry—-munitions. Unfortunate as it is and bur- 
densome as it will be, we must carry this load as far into the 
Its influence on economic 


future as any of us can now sce 
changing from time to 


activity will continue to be important 
time depending upon government policy 

Business spending for capital goods continues, as we all 
know, on a very high level. Since the war, business has spent 
something like 150 billion dollars for this purpose. We all 
know that when the ratio of spending for capital goods de 
clines in relation to the national income such a condition fore 
casts a decline in national income. It is hard for me to see how 
business spending can continue at its present rate. 

At the same time, a sharp curtailment in capital goods, 
reflecting even a moderate period of adjustment, would serve 
to increase the magnitude of any adjustment that might other 
wise take place. It should be avoided. Here is one oppor 
for industry to make an effective contribution to 

Let us consider the long-term rather than the short 
Let us look forward through 1954 or 1955 into 
If we do this, new vistas of 


tunity 
stability 
term position 
the immediate years to follow 
Opportunity Open up on a wide front 

Increase in population, redistribution of population, healthy 
climate for industrial activity, renewed confidence in oppor- 
tunity and a huge backlog of demand for schools, hospitals, 
highways and other public construction present themselves 
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But far more significant than any or all of these things is 
the expansion of fundamental knowledge made possible by the 
tremendous increase in scientific research. We know that 
technological progress is the most potent of all forces serving 
to expand economic activity, for it creates new products and 
new industries and constantly expands demand. Technological 
progress will increase at an accelerated rate as the years pass 
by, thus underwriting economic progress in terms of increased 
employment, higher standards of living and resulting social 
gains. Let us, therefore, prepare in the adjustment years of 
1954 and 1955 for what is sure to come. It is only a question 
of timing. And let us not forget that business spending is the 
most potent force in economic activity. Let us uphold and 
support the efforts of our national administration. General 
Motors is thinking in just those terms. 


When Mr. Wilson discussed with me the offer he had 
received from President-Elect Eisenhower to enter the cabinet 
as Secretary of Defense, he was good enough to ask my advice 
as to whether he should accept the responsibility. Of course 
I hold him it was a personal decision. One he alone could 
make. But I reminded him of the fact that the difference 
between a “mess” such as we have recently learned about, 
and efficiency, as we know it in industry, is a matter of the 
people concerned. That irrespective of the high standard of 
leadership that we may expect from President-Elect Eisen- 
hower, the success or failure of his administration with all of 
its implications must necessarily depend importantly upon 
the competence, intelligence and the experience of those who 
share the burden of administration with him. And for that 
reason, if he felt he should make the necessary personal 
sacrifice and readjustment, it was his duty, I thought, to accept 
the invitation. I added that we in General Motors would do 
everything we properly could to contribute to that end. 


I mention this incident because of its more general signfi- 
cance. I have been informed that over 650 positions of 
responsibility must be filled by the incoming administration, 
and each is equivalent in responsibility to the top executive 
position of a large industrial enterprise. That being the case, 
when we consider the need of second and third echelon per- 
sonnel as well, we begin to realize the magnitude of what is 
wanted and what we must find. 


The reservoir which must supply this demand embraces, to 
a large extent, personnel coming from within the activities 
represented by you gentlemen right here before me. And from 
similar groups elsewhere. It is clear that we of business and 
industry can make no more effective contribution to the success 
of the new administration and the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life than to extend the maximum cooperation of 
experienced, talented and imaginative executives of demon- 
strated ability to share the enormous executive burden of our 
national administration. 


Good Speech is Good Business 


COMMON CAUSES OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Past President, Speech Association of America, 
Professor of Speech Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club, Terre Haute, Indiana, January 29, 1953 


F ANYONE of us were suddenly deprived of his power 
of speech, he would be faced with a major catastrophe. 
Imagine, if you can, what a devastating change in your 
life such a calamity would necessitate. And yet, to a lesser 
degree, you and I are daily suffering because we do not use 


speech with efficiency for our selves and for our fellowmen. 
Most of us are speech cripples in one sense or another. 

Let me begin by saying that when I use the word speech 
I think of speech not only as the utterance of sounds but of 
speech in all its various manifestations: in public address, which 
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involves the getting of, the arranging of, and the stating of 
ideas, in radio and television, in theatre, in speech correction, 
in interpretation of the written page, and in speech pedagogy. 
Disabuse your minds of the idea that speech is concerned only 
with diction, with the way you utter your speech sounds. 
Diction is important, but it is not the only facet of the idea 
of speech I have in mind when I say the word speech. 

Professionally, I look upon myself as a rhetorician. My 
professional forbears are Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, Campbell and Blair. “But what's it all about?” you 
may be moved to ask. Well, I. A. Richards, a rhetorician of 
Harvard University, has said, “Rhetoric should be the study 
of misundertandings and its remedies. We struggle all our 
days with misunderstandings, and no apology is required for 
any study which can prevent or remove them.”” When Morti- 
mer Adler of the University of Chicago developed his synopti- 
con he included rhetoric as one of the 200 irreducible ideas. 

If you have ever been hurt emotionally, or lost business, or 
friends, or had things fouled up through misunderstanding, 
you have a stake in what I am going to say. How may tis- 
understandings arise? Here are seven common causes: 

1. Misunderstanding may arise through a faulty vocabulary. 
Do we think with words which are symbols of experience ? 
Clinicians working with cerebral palsy patients say that if they 
can get their patients to talk they can gradually begin to reason. 

Let us say that your thinking depends at least in part upon 
your vocabulary. You use these symbols of experience and you 
combine and recombine these in your thinking. If your symbols 
are faulty, or in anyway inadequate, your thinking and acting 
will be faulty. 

Let us look at some examples: 

Lillian Smith, author of Strange Fruit, has called attention 
to the need for a new vocabulary in our relationships with the 
colored people. The old vocabulary, the old situations, have 
been rendered inadequate for the new racial relationships. 

When I was a child we spoke of hunky, dago, wop, pollock. 
Today these terms have virtually disappeared. If I continue 
to use them, I cripple myself in my relationships with my 
fellow Americans. 

Ohio law statutes are being revised into present day English. 
The Bible has recently been issued in present day English. 

In The Atlantic a few years ago there was an article on 
“Vocabulary and Success.” It was pointed out that as a man 
went up the executive's ladder, his vocabulary increased. The 
executive is more articulate. It is interesting, too, that in 
mental tests the vocabulary test is regarded as the most accurate. 

Cardinal Newman has said, “Thought and speech are in- 
separable from each other. Matter and expression are parts 
of one: style is a thinking out into language.” 

2. Misunderstanding may arise through faulty definition. 
Do you understand the words you yourself use or the words 
others use when speaking to you? Let's not be too sure. Listen 
to this: 

College graduates applying for teaching positions in the 
Chicago Public Schools were given a vocabulary test as follows: 

Question: “Use the words listed below in sentences that 
will illustrate their respective meanings: incoherent, dietary, 
punitive, travesty, succinct, insurgent, malcontent, and divest.” 

Here are some of the glaring results: 

“The cake was on the punitive side.” 

“Your research paper has malcontent.” 

“The travesty of the blast could not be measured.” 

“The insurgent in her side was two inches deep.” 

“The original species of monkeys is succinct.” 

“Divest problems will inflict you on this task.” 
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This would be funny if it were not so dangerous. Court- 
ney C. Brown, a Director of the Esso Standard Oil Company, 
has called attention to the harm there is in the misunderstand. 
ing of such words as ‘capitalism’ and “‘socialism."’ He says, 
“Confusion cannot fail to run rampant when the connotations 
of a word such as capitalism are so broad that it can mean 
free enterprise to a New Yorker, a process of state administered 
capital expansion to a citizen of London, and be used by a 
Muscovite as a synonym for exploitive cupidity.”’ 

Have you ever examined your definitions, the ones you live 
by? Who gave you your definitions? What definitions are 
you passing on to your children. Misunderstanding arises 
when man fails to define his own place in the world. 

Charles H. Malik, Minister of the Republic of Lebanon in 
the United States and Chairman of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights, declared in an address recently: 


Every tragedy in history has arisen because some- 
where, somehow, man has misinterpreted himself. He 
took himself to be what he was not, or not to be what 
he was. You and I are not only political animals be- 
longing to a certain polis and feeling the strength of its 
solidarity and the venerableness of its traditions. Nor 
certainly are we mere creatures of desire and lust, want 
ing today a hamlet, tomorrow a palace, today a bicycle, 
tomorrow an airplane. You and I will walk barefooted 
and sleep on the floor if only our deeper moral and 
spiritual needs are recognized and met. 


3. Mesunderstanding arises through ambiguous language. 
The English language is capable of dangerous ambiguity. We 
all should realize that broadly speaking there are three cate 
gories of words: abstractions, collections and specific words. 

Abstractions ave vague. No two people understand the 
same thing by an abstraction. For example, what docs beauty 
mean? John Keats in Endymion says that “A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.’ John Keats started out to be a doctor. It is 
no wonder that when he began to define a thing of beauty 
he said that quiet breathing ts a thing of beauty. We tend to 
define abstractions in terms of our own experience. Take such 
a phrase as far employment practice. What does it mean? 
what does security mean? 

Collections get us into trouble, Words like fundamentalist, 
modernist, Republican, Democrat, isolationist are dangerous 
labels. They need definition. We like to pin labels on people 
It saves thinking. 

Specific words should be used more widely. We have to 
think to be specific. Kipling expressed this thought: 


I have six honest serving men. 

They taught me all I know. 

Their names are what and why and when 
And which and where and who 


In an AP dispatch from Washington, D. C., January 23, 
1953, the Managing Editor of the Washington Post said that 
Charles E. Wilson had been a “victim of words’’ in reports 
leaking out of a hearing by the Senate Armed Services Com 
mittee. He said, “The secretary of defense designate is the 
victim of secret proceedings, the treacherous and ambiguity 
of the English language, a tendency to garrulity and the in 
accuracy of the first senatorial reports of his statements.’ 

May I repeat good speech is good business 

4. Misunderstandings may arise when there is not full and 
free discussion. Our democratic form of society—business, 
social, political, economic, religious, school-—cannot exist with 
out full and free participation by the people concerned in 
making decisions. Yet how many of us honestly employ it? 
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Felix Morley, when he was president of Haverford College, 
declared that the presidency of the small college lent itself to 
a dictatorship. In other areas of our common life the tempta- 
tion to dictate is always present 

Barbara Ward, the brilliant British economist, in a recent 
Atlantic article declares that socialists are not sure that state 
socialism is going to bring them the opportunity for human 
dignity that they want. State socialism can be just as impersonal 
as mass production. Man wants a say around the table of 
management. She says that if free enterprise can give him that 
position he would prefer that. She says, “The core of con- 
temporary disillusion is the conspiracy of industrialism, nation- 
alism, science and mass communication to produce an inhuman 
order of society.” 

Good speech is good business when we operate on the 
principle that we all like to be consulted. We like to participate 
in the decision. If we participate in the decision, we go along 
with it. Perhaps you saw this account of Francis Henry Taylor's 
wise use of consultation and discussion in the management of 
the Metropolitan Art Museum, New York City (Time, Dec. 
29, 1952): 


One of the best things the staff likes best is Taylor's 
policy on acquisitions. The curator makes his recom- 
mendations to Taylor, who almost always approves. 
Then the curator is invited to state his case at a dinner 
with the nine-man Purchasing Committee of the trus- 
tees, headed by Manhattan Lawyer and Met President 
Roland Redmond. Other interested trustees, e.g. Steel- 
man Irving Olds on American decorative arts, Lawyer 
Elihu Root, Jr., on American painting also attend. “In 
the old days,” says a curator, ‘you were called in once 
in a while to speak your piece, but I don't remember 
ever being asked to sit down.” 


People like to be consulted. They want to feel they are a 
part of the organization. They want to evolve ideas. In the 
article “Here's What's Behind Ike's Grin” Beverly Smith 
(Saturday Evening Post, September 27, 1952) describes Ike's 
method of discussion, learned undoubtedly through years of 
dealing with men in reaching decisions that must have whole- 
hearted enforcement 

5. Misunderstanding arises when we believe that speech 
techniques do not have to be studied. Man is an educable ani- 
mal. What applies to training in good eating habits, to diving, 
to swimming, to running, to dancing also applies to speaking 
and human relations. So often we hear the statement regarding 
speech, “Just be natural.” We would not think of putting a 
sharp knife in the hands of anyone who called himself a sur- 
geon and telling him to “just be natural.” The ability to speak, 
ability to discuss and debate, the ability to use proper words in 
proper places can be developed. Why is it that usually lawyers 
are the heads of corporations? Lawyers usually predominate in 
our legislative halls. Lawyers are usually employed as medi- 
ators. Is is not because they have trained themselves to be 
articulate? My best debaters study law. The dean of the 
engineering school at Cornell University sometime ago told his 
students if they would learn how to be articulate they would 
head the corporations of the country rather than the lawyers. 
Clarence B. Randall in his A Creed for Free Enterprise has 
reminded us that this is an age of ideas. “The battle of 
ideologies is on and we could lose it by default. I do know 
this: The next generation of business men will be articulate. 
Knowing what they believe and entering joyously into the 
battle of ideas or there will be no business as we have known 
it heretofore.” 
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The necessity for training of articulate persons is emphasized 
in the following statement by John J. McCloy, former U. S. 
Commissioner to Germany in his address on ‘The Place of 
the Small College in American Life,” which appeared in the 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, December, 1952. 


Decisions were generally made at meetings, for there 
were usually many interests to deal with in any im- 
portant problem. Nine times out of ten, the individuals 
who directed the decisions and who gained the confi- 
dence of their fellow workers were those who could 
state in a pon clear manner the problem which was 
presented and give a direct and understandable sug- 
gestion as to how it was to be solved. No refinement 
of style was required, but the man who could sit at the 
table with overworked men and be articulate usually 
carried the nod. . . . And it was because so few had 
just these simple capacities—basic knowledge of the 
King's English and the power to use it—that those 
who had them became so prominent. There were many 
who knew but could not express what they knew. There 
were many who were loquacious but they soon lost their 
effectiveness. I do not say that the decisions arrived at 
were always right. Unfortunately, many mistakes were 
made, but the fact is indisputable that the men and 
women who did have this power were the determina- 
tive ones. 


Radio and television have made us realize once more how 
important the spoken word is. We are living in a speech age. 
Hitler said, “I know that men are won less by the written 
than by the spoken word; and that every great movement in 
this world owes its growth to great orators, not to great 
writers.’ The fact that Hitler abused this power should not 
blind us to the truth of his statement. In The Atlantic we 
read this about effectiveness of General Naguib’s speaking in 
his conquest of Egypt. “In dealing with the Wafd General 
Naguib realized that he had to convince its fervent supporters 
among the Egyptian peasantry that its nationalistic and pro- 
gressive goals have been betrayed by the cupidity of the party's 
present leadership. Naguib did this by making a highly suc- 
cessful speaking tour of the Delta towns where Wafd power 
had been greatest.” 

6. Misunderstanding arises when problems are not solved 
at the local level. We say we believe in local self government, 
yet how many problems do we keep shifting to the state 
capitols or to the federal government! 

Let me mention some problems that must be solved through 
discussion and debate on the Main street level. 

What are we doing on the Main street level to educate those 
brilliant boys and girls who do not have the money to go on 
to college? There are only 120,000 youngsters reaching the 
age of 18 each year who have the intelligence to benefit by 
scientific education, such as modern medicine, nuclear physics, 
engineering, and law. If one wanted to sabotage the United 
States all he need do is to stop the influx of these brilliant 
boys and girls into the professions. These youngsters are worth 
more than the coal and iron in the earth. Why don’t the 
industries of Terre Haute get together and give scholarships 
to those brilliant youngsters who cannot afford to go on to 
the technical schools? It takes more than tuition. There must 
be money for clothes, board and room, and travel expense. 

Closely associated with this is the problem of the privately 
financed colleges. Who here would like to see Rose Poly- 
technic, or Wabash, or DePauw, or Butler, or Franklin, or 
the other splendid private institutions in Indiana fold up? 
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Our precious system of checks and balances in our educational 
world is being threatened. 

Another problem is the danger that dishonesty in our sports 
program spells their ruination. What do you as business and 
professional men demand of your athletic teams? One of my 
former students, who went into coaching, had to quit and take 
a job pumping gas at a gas station to regain his health. The 
pressure to win that was put on him would not let him sleep 
or eat. How much more sane is the following attitude toward 
athletics in school and college, and it goes back to my idea of 
correctly defining the word success. A college president in 
the Ohio Conference, made up of colleges of about the same 
size, when asked if his college had had a successful season, 
replied, "Yes, we have had a good season. We won four and 
we lost four. We have no right to expect more than that. . . . 
Over the years we should not win over half of our games. If 
we do, it means to me that we are underscheduled, or else 
we are indulging in practices contrary to our stated intentions.” 

Or take another problem: the high cost of medical care. 
What are we going to do about this at the local level? Shall we 
have public clinics supported and controlled by the public at the 
local level? Could not a doctor in rural areas be furnished 
a well equipped clinic at public expense? No preacher is 
required to build a church to preach in. The congregation 
does that. Unless we solve this problem, someone else is going 
to solve it for us and a lot of misunderstanding is going to 
arise. Can we not solve this problem within the framework 
of private enterprise rather than under state socialism? 

7. Mésunderstanding arises because the community under- 
values skill in communication. Recently our Granville Rotary 
Club directors met and voted $60.00 to help pay for a football 
banquet for the local high school. In central Ohio there is an 
Agonis Club which honors the athletes of the season. We 
Americans put on a pedestal the outstanding athlete. Young- 
sters carry footballs around under their arms and save u 
money to buy shoulder pads. Great baseball players are as 
lot heroes. What would happen if we gave banquets for 
outstanding debaters, orators, actors? It takes brains to be out- 
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standing communicators. When will we Americans pay the 
same tribute to our thinkers that we do to our athletes? 

In interviewing candidates for the position of superintendent 
of our public schools I was surprised that so many of the young 
men had been athletes or coaches or teachers of physical 
education. When I inquired into the reason for this, 1 was told 
that in sports these men were brought to the attention of the 
community because of their interest in sports; and when a 
vacancy occurred, the board of education chose the football 
coach for the executive position. They wore gold footballs 
instead of Phi Beta Kappa keys. 

The admiration in American life and thought for the effec. 
tive speaker, I am glad to note, is not entirely dead as is 
evidenced by the acclaim given recently to Adlai Stevenson. If 
excellence in speech were more generally recognized, our boys 
and girls would seek to achieve it. In the days of the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome, speech was 
the curricular marrow. It would be a happy day for America 
if students would display a medal for excellence in speech as 
proudly as athletes display golden footballs and basketballs 
on their watch chains. 

May we not read into the following words from T. S. Eliot's 
“The Hollow Men” the thought that it is inadequate speech 
that is the shadow between the motion and the act, and 
between the emotion and the response. 


Between the idea 

And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 

Falls the Shadow 
Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 

Falls the Shadow 


Good speech is good business! 


Our Issue With Russia 


CLARITY IS THE SECRET WEAPON OF THE COLD WAR 
By T. V. SMITH, Professor of Philosophy and Politics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Delivered at the Eleventh General Assembly of the States, Chicago, Illinois, December 5, 


R. CHAIRMAN, my fellow citizens, it is a matter of 
M deep gratitude, by way of homecoming, that I am 

here to address you today, not only to visit an organi- 
zation that I knew well in the days of its nonage and to see 
how greatly it has grown, but find on the platform this morn- 
ing my old political and educational colleague, President 
Darden of the University of Virginia, under whose gentle 
auspices I had the privilege of meeting Senator Taft once 
more last summer in debate. 

I was also delighted to see Governor Shivers, who was a 
fellow-student at the Military Government School at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and colleague in that art over many places 
of the world during the late war. I'm glad I knew him “way 
back when.” 

This is a very great pleasure, a double pleasure, because | 
dropped in on the session in which you were discussing the 
relationship of my early, first love, from Texas, politics, with 
my later, second love, education. 


1952 


Amid all the problems and the recriminations, and even the 
buck-passing (as was indicated this morning) between the 
levels of education that solicit you for support, I would like 
from that sector whence it does not ordinarily come, namely, 
the sector of higher education—to pay this tribute to those 
other petitioners upon your bounty, the primary and secondary 
schools of the United States. 

Judging from experience over the years in taking the finished 
product of the primary and the secondary educational levels 
of America, meeting now a thousand freshmen each year to 
whom I lecture in the name of American citizenship at the 
Maxwell School, I say to you that I think the people who talk 
about the failure of education at these lower levels don't know 
what they are talking about; for every year, year after year, 
I work with these products of the American high school. They 
come ever better and better prepared to do the work of higher 
education, and with more and more stable judgment, it seems 
to me, each year, in spite of their decreasing age. Indeed, it 
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seems to me a fair remark that the freshmen from the high 
schools in America today, by and large, are almost incompar- 
ably better educated than I was thirty years ago when I came 
out of a university, the great University of Texas. Let that 
be my tribute to them, and no reflection on it! 

You have been concerned primarily with problems, I note. 
I suppose that is proper grist for your mill, but I would much 
orefer to deal with our blessings, to celebrate our achievements 
Poth in legislation and in education, rather than to take too 
critical a point of view today. And, by way of giving you some 
perspective, let me begin with this quotation: 

“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years, 
not in the lifetime of most men who read this, has there been 
so much grave and deep apprehension. Never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this present hour. 

“In France the political caldron seethes and bubbles with 
uncertainty. Russia hangs, as usual, a cloud dark and silent 
upon the horizon of Europe, while all the energies, resources 
and influences of the British Empire are sorely tried and are yet 
to be tried more sorely. 

“It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel indifferent 
to the issue of events Of our own troubles here, no man 
can see the end.” 

From Harper's Weekly, 1857. 


“My Grandad, viewing earth's worn cogs, said things were 
going to the dogs 

His Grandad, in his house of logs, said things were going to 
the dogs 

And his Grandad, in the Flemish bogs, said things were going 
to the dogs. 

There is one thing now that I want to state: the dogs have 
had a good long wait.” 


In connection with our problems—many of which either 
disappear or take on manageable proportions with the increas- 
ing perspective which history furnishes—there is one general 
situation, or climate of opinion, if you like, under which you 
will be tackling, no doubt, all of the problems which you do 
tackle; and this is a situation with which you are, I take it, as 
state legislators, not primarily concerned, but from which, God 
helping you, you will not be able to escape. It is with reference 
to that climate of opinion that I want to speak during these 
brief moments 

“Just in Case," | mean to say, that some state legislator 
might be tempted to try to manage the communistic problem 
at the state level, rather than leave it to Congress and the FBI, 
we ought to try in advance to reduce the risk, the real risk, 
that we may do more harm to our friends, through the method 
we use, than to our foes, by the results we achieve. 

In this spirit of risk-reduction, after some experience with 
the problem at both levels, and internationally also, I hazard 
the impression, from long years of relation to politics and 
education, that the greatest weakness we Americans have in 
dealing with Communism is that we aren't, ourselves, quite 
converted to our own system, namely, American capitalism. 
We have not yet got deeply into our Christian souls, always 
prone to ape poe that the harsher path of competition is the 
only form of cooperation in the world which can maintain 
itself among civilized men. In this confusion we are apt to 
play into the hands of the Russians, even to talk like them. 

Note this remark, made by Marshal Zhukov, to General 
Eisenhower, the General reporting it in the last chapter of 
that great book of his, Crusade in Europe. 

“The Marshal seemed to be a firm believer in the Com- 
munist concept. He said that as he saw it, the Soviet system 
of government was based on idealism, and ours upon mate- 
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rialism. In expanding his idea of this difference, he remarked 
{and introduced an apology for criticizing my country} that 
he felt our system appealed to all that was selfish in people. 
He said we induced a man to do things by telling him he 
might keep what he earned, might say what he pleased, and, 
in every direction, allowing him to be largely undisciplined, 
unoriented within a great national complex. 

“He asked me [Eisenhower goes on} to understand the 
system on the other side, in which the attempt was made to 
substitute for such motivations a devotion of a man to the 
great national complex of which he formed a part.” 

Mr. Eisenhower goes on to say, “In spite of my complete 
repudiation of such contentions and my condemnation of all 
systems that involved dictatorship, there was no doubt,” adds 
our General, now our President-elect, ‘that Marshal Zhukov 
was sincere.” 

Now, there are in America continuous attacks upon the 
profit system as somehow being selfish, upon the notion that 
men shall keep what they get and say what they please, and 
in every way act, as he put it, as individual units, “unoriented 
within a great national complex.’ 

We are taught on Sunday, from most of our churches, that 
capitalism somehow is morally inferior and so is suspect. The 
great Roman Catholic Church has never engaged itself with 
the capitalistic system. It is opposed to, and recommends a 
substitute for, the capitalistic system. In the Protestant churches 
we are turning out ministers who, in the name of the brother- 
hood of man, weaken the notion in American life that com- 
petition is the most fruitful relationship between men, and 
make invidious distinction between what they call “human 
rights,"’ and what from our Founding Fathers have been called 
“property rights.” 

We are subject to such idealistic attrition against the very 
nature of our system that I think we are due to get clear in 
our minds what it is we do believe, Sunday as well as Monday. 
It is time we realized that this system which we have—of 
private profit and of competition between men and between 
groups—-even competition between religions—is the only thing 
which keeps virtue on the grow, and vice forever on the skids. 

I propose, therefore, to ¢ it very simply. What is the 
great issue between us and Communism that we must get 
clearly in mind if, in fighting them, we are not to do exactly 
what a general would do in letting the other general choose 
the battlefield on which battle is to be made? To be mixed 
up in our ideas about this, itself, constitutes a surrender to the 
other side of the vast advantage. Clarity is the secret weapon 
of the cold war. 

I suggest to you that there are three ways of formulating the 
fundamental issue between us and Communism. 

The first is the notion that the issue is a religious difference. 
The second is the notion that it is an economic difference. Both 
of these—I ask you to let me suggest to you—must be dis- 
allowed as being, in themselves, fraught with danger for the 
American way of life. But, specifically, there are a good many 
millions of our fellow citizens, I do not doubt, who think 
that the fundamental issue between us and the Russians is a 
religious issue. That notion, I am convinced, will do us more 
harm than it does them. The Russians are an atheistic nation. 
On both party sides in the recent campaign you heard orators 
drag in the phrase, “Godless Russia.” Well, Russia /s godless. 
They have pride in being atheist. We, on the other side, are 
Christian, though the Supreme Court, in formulating that, 
says that we are “also a nation with the duty to survive.”’ Men 
survive only by that “unchristian” habit of competing with 
each other, even in a pinch to the very death. 
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This is an issue. We are a Christian people, and they are 
not only unchristian but they are a godless people. I don't 
deny that this is important, this difference. We set a great deal 
of stead on our being Christian. They set a great deal of stead 
on their being atheistic. It is an important issue, but it is 
not the issue; and we cannot conceivably afford to obscure 
our minds with this false formulation of the issue. 


I. RELIGION Is Nor “THE” ISSUE 


It is not the issue, for a very simple reason; and that reason 
is the Constitution of the United. States. We had so much 
experience before we formulated the Constitution—of un- 
christian struggle between Christian churches, in the name of 
which brothers were willing to liquidate each other—that when 
we came to formulate our Constitution, we said that religion 
shall never be made a test of citizenship in the United States, 
neither for voting nor office-holding nor anything else. So we 
wrote into our great Bill of Rights, in the very opening 
sentence, that not even Congress shall make any law as touch- 
ing the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. 

We must remember also that freedom for religion, in the 
Constitution, also means freedom from religion. In other 
words, we learned before this Republic was founded that we 
cannot make religious matters a test of rights or privileges. 

This has often been brought home to my mind—what we 
have learned in America—by my long-standing friendship with 
a distinguished son of this great city, Clarence Darrow. Clar- 
ence Darrow, you know, was what passed for an atheist. I will 
not speak technically of his agnosticism. Many who knew 
Clarence Darrow thought him to be a Christ-like man in his 
conduct—the most tolerant, I thought, the most charitable, the 


most merciful man, that I myself had ever known. 
I remember well, when I was home from Congress one time, 
he came up to my office, his old, weather-beaten face just beam- 


ing with joy. I said, “Clarence, you must have got word that 
some rich uncle died and left you all his money. I never saw 
you look so happy.” 

He said, “I’m happy, all right. As much as I need money, 
this is better than any legacy I could have got from a rich 
uncle.” 

I said, “Come on, old friend. Tell me what you have dis- 
covered.” 

He said, ‘I have discovered how to get rid of religion.” 

I said, ‘I know you have always been going around debating 
with preachers and rabbis and priests, and the only effect 
I ever saw was that you fell in love with every one of them 
that you have ever met.” 

He said, ‘That always bothered me as much as it did you. 
I knew there was something wrong there, but I couldn't despise 
these people.” 

“Well, what have you discovered ?”’ I asked. 

He said, “I have discovered how to get rid of religion at 
last.” 

I said, “This is really something. Go on. 
me to join you, but I'll hear you through.” 

He said, “Well, don’t you remember in reading the biogra- 
phies of all the great men that they got religion at their 
mother's knees ?” 

“Yes, I said. ‘So what?” 

“Well, don't you see?” he said. “Just pass a law cutting 
off all mother’s knees, and we can stop it at its source.” 

Now, the fact that Clarence Darrow was an agnostic—or 
even an atheist, if you could prove it so—was not something 
that I approved, or something that most of you approve; but 
the beauty of this Republic is that we learned before the Con- 
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stitution was written that you can't drag religion into citizen- 
ship. The man who is an atheist has as much right, as an 
American citizen, as a man who isn't 

Now, having learned that magnificent lesson on how to get 
along with an atheist in the name of American citizenship, 
wouldn't we be in a leaky boat if we let religious sectarians 
drag us into a war with Russia because communists insist on 
being only what we admit that we have a right to be in the 
United States? No, religion is a false lead in trying to find 
the bottom issue with Russia. 


II]. Private Property Is Nor “tHe” Issut 


The second formulation comes from Russia, and is equally 
to be disallowed, | think; for reasons I shall give, very briefly 
Is the test of citizenship economic in nature—whether or not 
property shall be privately owned ? 

Now, this is av issue between us. We hold to the system 
of private property, even if on Sunday we are shaky about 
private profit. The communists hold that you must not have 
any private property, though they have modified that is recent 
times to say ‘property of a certain sort,” namely, the means 
of production. 

Now, take that issue. Property is not the issue, either 
though this will subject me to more criticism from you. 

This is not conceivably the proper way of formulating the 
issue between us and Russia—that they believe in no private 
property generally and we believe in having as much private 
property as possible. The reason why we cannot make that 
the issue between us is the same reason as in the religious case 
The reason is the Constitution of the United States. 

Whether we like it or not, the Founding Fathers were so 
wise about this business that they did not build this Republic 
upon the notion that any amount of property of any kind has 
to be privately owned. It is true that they believed in private 
property, but they also believed in flexibility with reference to 
what property should be private and what should be public. 

I think a great American of our generation has put the 
matter exactly right when he says, “Diversity and flexibility 
rather than the stereotyped hard-and-fast system is an essential 
part of such a noble concept of society as is ours. 

“We get our economic services in the way that, at the time, 
seems to work best, that will in a particular situation, best 
advance our underlying purposes 

“We do not start with all the 
political answers. We make up the answers as we go along 
Thus, American industry is owned and operated, by and large, 
by competitive private enierprise, yet the Senate of the 
United States not long ago voted unanimously to establish 
public ownership and management in one of our largest indus- 
tries, to make it a governinent monopoly. I refer to the atomic 
materials industry. That appeared to be the thing to do at the 
time, for reasons related to the facts of atomic energy, not for 
ideological reasons taken out of some book on economic dogma 

“The most rock-ribbed midwestern town that I know of 
has, for many years, owned and operated its own electric power 
and light plant. Is this, then, a socialist town? Well, hardly 
Its water service has been privately owned for the same period 
There is a privately owned university and a public junior 
college there. No one considers that these things are in 
consistent, and, of course, they are not, except to the dogmatist 
who thinks we have a fixed system 

“In the same town I speak of there is a farmers’ cooperative 
that is not quite private and not quite public, operating side 
by side with a big, non-profit insurance company. There are 
private banks, there are these non-profit insurance companies, 
there are state-owned liquor stores. 


economic answers or the 
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“We would never consider adopting government ownership 
or control of newspapers, but our school system, the corner- 
stone of American education, is almost entirely publicly owned 
and publicly managed 

"This is all a part of the familiar picture of American diver 
sity, of American flexibility.” 

The truth is that we never did make a dogma in terms of 
which we can judge cither political parties or citizens in these 
parties, as to how much property must be privately owned. We 
almost did 

In the decade before the Revolutionary War there were sold 
in the American Colonies as many copies of Blackstone's 
Commentaries —the great citadel of private property—as were 
sold in all of England at the time. 

Blackstone says in the introduction to his Commentaries, 

and I'm quoting-—''So great is the regard of the {common} 
law for private property, that it will not authorize the least 
violation of it; no, not even for the general good of the whole 
community.” 

Now, that would make private property a dogma. 

But our Revolution came at an opportune time to escape 
that dogma. So when Thomas Jefferson came to write the 
Declaration of Independence, and when we came to build the 
Constitution, instead of taking what then passed throughout 
the civilized world as being the proper ends of government- 
“life, liberty and property”—Jefferson wrote, “Life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ We know that he meant more 


than a rhetorical phrase, because a little later when he was 
our Minister in France, and when his old friend, Lafayette, 
came to him one night (as he ought not to have done to the 
American Minister) and showed to him the first draft of the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man, he asked Jefferson 
to criticize it in the light of American experience. Jefferson 
took his pen and drew a line through one word, marking it 


out. They had “life, liberty and property.” He cut off the 
word, “property,” and left it “life, liberty” and a blank space. 

Now, from that good day to this we had no dogma about 
what kind of property shall be owned and in what manner 
whether publicly or privately. The Court has kept the Con- 
stitution as flexible on this point as it was made. 

That's what the shooting is mostly about. I mean the 
“shooting from the lip” in national campaigns—whether we 
shall move in the direction of having less and less privately 
owned property or more and more. That is an issue so deep 
and so open that, as a matter of fact, the ee have changed 
sides on this more than once, as to what direction we ought to 
go, but it always comes down to this fundamental fact: If we 
are going by the Constitution of the United States, we cannot 
make the dogma of private property any more than religious 
dogma the test of citizenship in the United States. 

We have freedom of religion for everyone; we have free- 
dom from religion for anyone. 

Likewise for property. Each generation has the right to 
decide for itself, and that is the strength of this magnificent 
system, that property which has been privately owned may 
now be publicly owned, and property that has been publicly 
owned may now be privately owned. This is a legitimate 
source of controversy between us; and the variety of outcome 
constitutes the strength of the American economic system. 

I submit, therefore, that these two ways of formulating the 
difference between us and Russia get our minds all fogged in 
such fashion that we are as likely to kill our friends as we are 
to hurt our enemies, if we go out armed in thought with these 
confusions. 
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Ill. “THe” Issue Is Property OF PRIVACY 


I submit now, briefly, a third formulation which is the real 
issue between us and Russia. It is mot the privacy of property ; 
it 4s the property of human privacy. And note that remark 
well. When you change the venue from the privacy of property 
to the property of human privacy, you find an issue upon which 
we can stand firm and upon which we can fight with a 
determined and fixed resolve: to kill our enemies and to save 
our friends. 

But,” you say, ‘the ownership of private opinion? Surely, 
nobody in the world would really want to own another man's 
soul.” Well, that is something we really would not be able 
to believe if we hadn't had a lot of experience with it ourselves 
in another field. There is in man a will to power which feeds 
upon itself, and which can grow so pathological that it cannot 
content itself short of ownership of souis. 

Let me just remind you of that experience. This is what 
led the founding fathers to keep religious dogma out of the 
Constitution—and out of American life. 

When Roger Williams fled from that man of God, the 
Puritan John Cotton, to Rhode Island, calling that primitive 
outpost ‘Providence’ because it saved his life from his own 
brothers in Massachusetts, he wrote a pamphlet to the Brtitish 
Parliament, entitled, “The Bloody Tenet of Persecution,” in 
which he said, “These Puritans who came over here to get 
freedom for their conscience now drive me out of Massachu- 
setts because I follow my conscience.” 

John Cotton replied to that with a pamphlet entitled, “The 
Bloody Tenet of Persecution Washed and Made White in the 
Blood of the Lamb,” in which he said, "We didn't drive you 
out of Massachusetts, as you aver, because you followed your 
conscience. We drove you out because you refused to follow 
your conscience in doing what you well knew to be right.” 
And he left it at that. And if that isn’t clear, let me make it 
transparent. 

As an illustration, a friend of mine who was then a 
Christian minister out on the South Side of Chicago, was 
visiting across the lake one day at what in those days was quite 
a show place, the “House of David.” You will recall their 
long-haired baseball team. This House of David was a very 
prosperous cult that was built, among other things, on the 
proposition that if you would sell your property and give it to 
“King David” and “Queen Mary,” you would never die. This 
is better than social security. 

They went out to a lot of simple-minded farmers and other 
people in the United States who said, ‘That's a bargain in 
any man’s language,” and so bought immortality—until the 
cult became very wealthy. 

Well, my friend was going through the place, being shown 
by a young guide. He called the guide off at the end of the 
tour and said, “i don't want to embarrass you before the rest 
of the people, but may I ask you a personal question? Tell me, 
what do you do with your members when they do die? 

This young fellow, quite unabashed, so deep was his faith, 
spoke up for everybody to hear. “What do we do with them 
when they do die? We turn them over to the undertaker, of 
course. The fact that they go off and die is a sure sign that 
they never did really belong to us in the first place.” Well, 
I see you get the point. 

John Cotton said, “We didn’t persecute you for your con- 
science; we persecuted you because you refused to follow 
your conscience." He was making a dogma of his religious 
beliefs and insisting on his ownership of Williams’ conscience: 
You haven't any conscience unless you have mine. Vil load 
yours with the beliefs it requires to be like mine. Now, gen- 
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eralize this attitude, from religion where we have known it, 
to economics, politics, art, and science; and you will have the 
Russian insistence upon Party property in all privacy. 

They have always insisted upon party ownership of private 
beliefs about politics, about economics, and about religion. 
But of late they have invaded the private field of art—and 
now at last the field of science. So that there is no longer 
any doubt whatsoever that what they intend is the ownership 
of all private judgment whatsoever. 

It is a fact that at last the Commissar of Art called the 
poets and the playwrights and the novelists together and said, 
in substance: “What is all this nonsense you've been writing 
in your poetry, novels and fiction? You can't do that. If 
you're going to write fine art products, you write them accord- 
ing to the specifications that we hand down from the Polit- 
bureau. We don't want to hear any more of this other stuff. 
I'll put into your minds the thoughts that you must have. 
I must own your souls, not you.” 

Well, that was pretty hard, but a lot of Americans still 
didn’t wake up to it until two years or so ago Russia called a 
scientific conference, and, in the course of it, one man, largely 
unknown even in Russia—Lysenkof, by name—kept taking a 
large part in the proceedings. He was a geneticist, and he 
was so conspicuous that finally, after the discussion had gone 
on for a day or two, one of the remaining men of science 
asked him whether he was speaking for himself or for the 
regime. 

He modestly admitted that he was speaking for the regime. 
Then those who didn’t crawl on their stomachs to admit 
“error’’ and to make apologies, disappeared overnight, as the 
artists had done before them. Now, it is a scientific truth, by 
fiat, that men can and do inherit ‘acquired characteristics,” 
whether they do or not. The party at last owns the souls of 
all members, and will put its own beliefs into every conscious- 
ness—and into every conscience. 

We see now why they drive against the private ownership of 
property. It is in order to destroy the last defense men have 
for their own privacy. Destroy that moat to protect the soul 
in its citadel, and the soul is without defenses of its sacred 
privacy. We can now see, too, what it is that we have to 
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object against their religious attitude and their suspicion of 
our private property. It is not that they insist upon being 
atheists. That is their right. It is that they insist that we can- 
not be theists. And that insistence is our wrong. It is not that 
they attack the privacy of property. That is their right. It is 
that they will not let us have private property. Their trouble 
is not their beliefs or their doubts. The trouble with them 
is that they make of their beliefs and their disbeliefs dogmas 
which deprive us of our rights to believe or not to believe. 

It is dogma that does the damage; for the final debt of 
dogma is ownership of souls, so that the dogmatic beliefs may 
fully possess the private souls of men. This is the property of 
privacy, ‘he final issue between us and communism. 

We would defend a system in which, whatever the property 
rights may be, they do not reach to the privacy of men. We 
defend a system in which our great philosopher—Alfred North 
Whitehead—declares that “religion is what a man does with 
his solitariness."’ We defend a system in which our great jurist 

-Louis Brandeis—declares that the most precious right of 
civilized men is ‘the right to be let alone.” We defend a 
system in which our greatest poet—-Emily Dickinson—states 
the soul's royal supremacy: 

The soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door ; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more 


Having made at the Constitutional prime the greatest of 
all discoveries—namely, that men do not have to agree upon 
their fundamental beliefs, economic, political, or religious 
in order to build a cooperative society (in fact realizing that 
they can build a stronger cooperation by fostering conflicting 
beliefs and competitive ideologies) , we consolidate our historic 
gains, with.Mr. Justice Jackson, in this final faith: “If there is 
any fixed star in our constitutional constellation it is that no 
official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion, 
or force citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein. 

With this issue clear, we know for what we live— and we 
know for what, in a pinch, we shall gladly die. Death for that 
is life immortal, and life for that is doorway to gladsome death. 


Voice of America Program 


THE TRUTH WILL BE MORE POWERFUL THAN THE GUN 


By DR. WILSON COMPTON, Admunistrator, International Information Administration, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered Before the Congressional Club, Washington, D. C., January 30, 1953 


information service which you never see and seldom hear 

in the United States. It is America’s most significant single 
undertaking in public education. You never see it or hear it 
because what is says is said overseas and what it does, it does 
overseas. But it is talking’ every day to millions of men and 
women in 100 countries around the world. Those of you who 
know it at all know it perhaps as the “Voice of America.” 
Literally it includes an international broadcasting service daily 
in 46 languages with potential listening audiences in 100 
countries ; a press service reaching nearly 10,000 foreign news- 
papers each day; a motion picture service which last year had 
a total audience of over 300,000,000 people; an exchange of 
persons program which each year brings thousands of selected 
foreign students, teachers, scientists, writers, artists, journalists, 


I AM asked to talk with you this afternoon about a public 


farmers, labor leaders and specialists to the United States and 
sends half as many selected Americans overseas; and United 
States information centers in more than 190 cities in over 60 
countries. As a part of the American ‘Crusade of Ideas,’’ the 
International Information and Educational Exchange Program 
as it is called in the Act of Congress, is around the world one 
of the most potent barriers between “cold war’ and hot war.” 

Information in other countries is accepted as a function of 
Government in its foreign relations. Yet it has no firm plac« 
in the tradition of America or in the thinking of Americans 
The historic ‘voice of America’ which over the years had built 


‘abroad great reservoirs of respect and good will for the United 


States has been normal trade, travel, immigration, emigration, 
ordinary communications and our great missionary enterprises 
of the last century. Some of these voices have been quieted 
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Some have been interrupted by the events of two world wars. 
In some places these reservoirs of good will have been largely 
drained and supplanted by suspicions, mistrusts and now even 
hates’ fostered by the propaganda of an_ international 
communism—lusty for aggression and subversion, which 
shrinks from no political immorality. Yet America is still the 
world’s greatest symbol of faith and hope and around the 
world there are millions of men and women who every day 
are looking anxiously but hopefully for the signs of what 
Winston Churchill, during the dark days of Britain, referred 
to as the ‘‘light in the West.” 

We of course regard the hateful and immoral propaganda 
of international communism as a diabolical menace to demo- 
cratic political institutions and free society the world over. But 
I doubt that we, as a nation, are taking seriously the ‘cold war’’ 
as a potential means of averting a “hot war,” or that as a 
people we are as yet really trying to win the “cold war.” We 
are to be sure relying on armaments and armies to win a hot 
war if a hot war comes. But winning a hot war which leaves 
a cold war un-won will not win very much for very long. 

Our present facilities for the “War of Ideas” should enable 
us tc retard the advance of international communism, dull the 
edge of its propaganda, and help to give the free world a 
breathing space. This itself is important. But it will not win 
the cold war. Nor will even larger facilities,—and larger funds, 

enable us to win it until as a nation, or mutually with other 
nations, we can couple what we say more effectively with what 
we are able to do overseas. All information service overseas, 

or “propaganda” if you prefer that term,—however skillfully 
it may be, will not be effective by itself alone. But it can be 
made a mighty fortress of foreign policy. 

The job of what often is called “public information” or 
“public education” is difficult everywhere. You and I know 
how difficult it is for any of us to keep informed about what 
is going on in the world or for that matter even here at home. 
Yet there are available to us everywhere in the United States 
everyday extensive means of “information,’’—books, news- 
papers, radio, television, motion pictures, libraries. These are 
not provided by our Government. They are provided by the 
enterprise of our people. But no comparable facilities are 
available to us overseas. So if we want to carry the Voice of 
America around the world, we must to a large extent provide 
the facilities ourselves. That is what we are doing—through 
the International Information Administration, and in certain 
crucial areas by the Mutual Security Agency, the Department 
of Defense and other agencies. But we should never cease the 
effort to restore the normal ‘voice of America” through ordi- 
nary trade, travel, communications and intercourse between 
nations and peoples which nowadays is so sadly interrupted by 
the conflicts of ideologies which plague the world. 

Consider for a moment the job of reaching people around 
the world, reaching not 160 million Americans who speak one 
language, but some 2 billion people who in the aggregate speak 
over 200 languages, half of them unable to read any language. 
This is a rather formidable educational enterprise. It takes 
trained men and there are not enough of them. It takes money 

but not as much as some enthusiasts say. It takes time and 
planning; and it will take a lot of patience on the part of 
Americans who are accustomed to tackling a job and getting 
it over with quickly. The world-wide war of ideas is not that 
kind of a job. And yet it is the most potent single barrier 
between ‘cold war’’ and “hot war.” 

In the overseas information program, we must overcome not 
only the problems of distance and the perplexities of diverse 
languages but the unfamiliar customs, strange traditions and 
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innumerable creeds which do dominate the lives of peoples 
throughout the world. Some people, for example, hold the 
cow to be sacred. We use the cow to provide us with meat. 
Some people prepare their entire lives for a single journey to 
Mecca. We go to church on Sundays. Others till the soil by 
scratching it with a pointed stick. We do it with mighty 
machines. In most countries of the world for us to be under- 
stood at all, we must speak to their peoples in their own terms, 
in their own images and so far as possible through their own 
voices. This is not a simple enterprise. 

To get the context of this complex job of telling abroad 
the story of America’s purposes, policies, hopes and motives 
and especially its interest as a “good neighbor’ in promoting 
peace, freedom and the sense of mutual security, one must go 
into other countries and talk with their people. This I have 
just done in a 21,000-mile trip of inspections and conferences 
around the world. These consultations have covered more than 
50 countries. Our overseas information program, I might say, 
is not as good as its most enthusiastic supporters claim ; it is not 
as bad as its principal critics say, and it is making steady prog- 
ress. If we are not winning the “cold war’ we are at least 
not losing it, and time and the truth are on our side. 

I have been looking into the nooks and crannies of the 
United States Information Service and the Voice of America 
around the world. We now have an information service on 
the spot in 88 countries, great and small. In the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, we have no dependable means of 
reaching their peoples except by radio—the “Voice of 
America,""—or at the fringes occasionally by printed informa- 
tion which, so to speak, ‘leaks’ across the border. Elsewhere 
we are relying on the printed page, motion pictures, informa- 
tion centers, exchanges of persons, or radio, whatever means 
of communication in each country are the best suited. 

It is of no value to rely on books and pamphlets to reach 
peoples who cannot read, or on American books in English to 
persons who do not know English, or on radio programs, how- 
ever excellent, to people who have no radios or who cannot 
hear our signal. The means of reaching the minds of the 
literate French, confident of their own long history and proud 
of their own culture, are quite different from the means of 
reaching the people of iadontila struggling with the prob- 


lems and opportunities of a new independent and determined 
but inexperienced and suspicious nationalism. 

We are now in the midst of a formidable world-wide effort 
to establish a more positive program of the Voice of America 
in short, to take the offense in the “war of ideas.” 
No baseball game is ever won merely by good fielding. Nor 


overseas 


is any war—hot or cold—won merely by a good defense. 
Country by country throughout the world we are now setting 
up individual information programs related to local facts, local 
conditions and local opportunities. These programs are ini- 
tiated by our own Missions in each country—subject to review 
by Washington to assure that what we do overseas is properly 
within the framework of United States policy. But the initiative 
is overseas, the country planning is overseas, the tactics and 
strategy are determined overseas. 

This is the most formidable undertaking in the short history 
of our foreign information program, to put responsibility and 
authority where it will count for the most, namely, on the 
“firing line’’ overseas. I am confident that it will double the 
effectiveness of our national investment in this world-wide 
program, whatever that investment may be. To do this we 
must have Public Affairs Officers in each country competent 
and willing to accept responsibility and to take an initiative, 
who see in this ‘crusade of ideas’’ not a job but a mission, not 
a chore but a challenge, not a duty only but an opportunity, to 
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help find the way to lasting peace in the only way it can be 
found,—through attitudes and ideas, not through armies and 
uns. 
‘ In this foreign information service we have men and women 
like that overseas. No one of you could have gone with me 
during these recent weeks and talked with our public affairs 
officers and their staffs, literally around the world, without a 
sense of pride in the competence, the zeal and the devotion 
of these public servants. Some are living in places where it 
is easy to live and are working in congenial surroundings. But 
some are living in places where it is difficult for Americans to 
live, sometimes even dangerous. Some are working in indiffer- 
ent, suspicious or even hostile surroundings. There are some 
weak spots in the program which must be fortified. But we 
know where they are and we are doing something to correct 
them. 

Our Motion Picture Service is especially useful in countries 
with a high degree of illiteracy. We are showing motion 
pictures in 43 languages. We are using hundreds of mobile 
units. In Thailand in company with Siamese officials I visited 
a mobile library and small motion picture room mounted on 
a river boat which goes hundreds of miles up the river to 
communities whose people have never seen a movie and never 
touched a book. This year we will have distributed overseas 
2 billion pieces of printed materials, most of it adapted to the 
individual countries where they are to be used. More and more 
in this enterprise we are so-to-speak using the “rifle” instead 
of the “shotgun.” 

Our information centers, translations of good American 
books into local languages, and the exchange of persons pro- 
gram are, in general, the least controversial of our overseas 
activities. Last month just before Christmas, I visited. our 
modest Information Center on a prominent corner in Vienna. 
It was crowded,—overcrowded. I saw two young men who 
couldn't find a place to sit down using the wall as a “table” 
on which to copy from some well-thumbed magazines. During 
that day 3,851 persons used that United States Information 
Center. A few blocks distant the Soviet Union had a large 
building housing the Soviet Information Service in Vienna. 
At the top of the building was a huge electric lighted sign with 
a slogan in German: ‘How the Soviet Union is remaking the 
World.”’ Its library and exhibits were attractive. The attend- 
ants were courteous. But there were fewer than 40 in the 
library. Strangely the wide street in front of the Soviet 
Information Center that very day was being taken over as a 
market for the sale of Christmas trees, a curious paradox. But 
the Viennese always have had a sense of humor. 

Incidentally, that sense of humor is getting quite a play 
in the poster war now going on in Vienna. For example, the 
communists will put up a large poster such as this one. The 
typical Austrian technique in this poster war is to “slap on” 
two or three pieces of paper which will completely change 
the meaning of the poster. 

This Soviet poster shows an American tank crushing the 
Austrian people. The slogan reads, “TODAY SALSBURG, 
TOMORROW ALL OF AUSTRIA.” (Salsburg as you know 
is an American center in Austria.) Shortly after such a Soviet 
poster appears in the streets of Vienna, the Austrians will make 
it look like this. A hammer and sickle will change this tank 
to a Soviet tank crushing the Austrian people. The American 
center of Salsburg is changed to the Soviet center of Zisters- 
dorf—the oil town now being exploited by the Soviets. 

Now the poster reads, “TODAY ZISTERSDORF, TO- 
MORROW ALL OF AUSTRIA.” 

I can show you another example of the Austrian technique 
used in this poster war with this Soviet poster with the red 
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train. The slogan says, “FOR LASTING PEACE, COMMU. 
NISM.” It shows Communism breaking up atomic diplomacy, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, etc. 

With just two pieces of paper the Austrians can turn this 
Soviet poster into anti-communist propaganda. Slap on a 
white piece of paper to cover the bottom and put the word 
“SLAVERY” over the word ‘‘PEACE.’” Now the poster reads, 
“FOR LASTING SLAVERY, COMMUNISM.” 

However, this slap-on technique is not limited to anti 
communists in this poster war. Our posters get hit, too. This 
poster, put up by our United States Information Service, shows 
the large Soviet-owned Combino called U-SEE-A’’ grazing on 
Austria—and being milked by Moscow. A very effective poster. 
Shortly after this appeared in the streets of Vienna a large 
piece of white paper was plastered over the top to completely 
blot out the meaning. 

We need more book translations in Europe. Even more we 
need them in Southeast Asia. Burma is a good illustration. 
Burma has about 20 million people. It was heavily ravaged 
during the war. The British left the Burmese a valuable tra- 
dition of trained civil service. Rangoon is still filled with 
pitiful hordes of war-time refugees. But Burma has high 
“sights” for itself anda spirit of determination. Its govern- 
ment services are dominated by about 40 young men mostly of 
ages between 30 and 50 years. Most of them are well-educated 
—many from the University of Rangoon—whose faculty in 
cludes Americans and Burmese of American training. These 
young men fundamentally like and trust America. They want 
America’s help. But they are next door to the Iron Curtain. 

In Rangoon, a few wecks ago I visited two native book 
oa One was in a select market area. The other was patron- 
ized by the Burmese ‘‘man in the street.’ In both, were scores 
of communist books and pamphlets—many featuring either 
Marx, or Lenin or Stalin——a few featuring Mao Tse Tung. In 
the first shop, I found on display two American books—both 
mediocre. In the second shop, I found one and it was not a 
good one. The Burmese, although timid about us and some- 
times a bit skeptical, are basically friendly to the United States. 
We should do more to keep them so. Good books in their own 
language which they can buy at small cost will help. In the 
Middle East is another great opportunity for book translations. 
The newly established Franklin Publications, Inc. a coopera- 
tive non-profit undertaking of patriotic American book-pub- 
lishers has this year made a’ start toward meeting this urgent 
need for inexpensive good American books in the Arab coun 
tries. But it is only a start and its enterprise should be extended 
to southeast Asia where the need is equally urgent. 

The “Voice of America’, the voice of our International 
Broadcasting Service, is still our most controversial activity 
Yet it is perhaps our most important single service, because it 
is not only the best, but the on/y dependable means available 
to us to reach behind the Iron Curtain. “RIAS’ our potent 
radio service in Berlin is coming close to blanketing Germany 
including communist controlled East Germany. It ts having a 
powerful political effect. Many hundreds of East Germans 
daily are escaping to West Germany through Berlin. In Decem 
ber the rate averaged about 500 a day. On Monday of this 
week it was over 2500—another indication of great ferment in 
Eastern Europe. 

During the day that I visited “RIAS” 75 East Germans came 
voluntarily to our station to tell the ““RIAS” staff about the 
true conditions in East Berlin and in Eastern Germany. This 
they did at considerable risk. An interesting sidelight is this: 
“RIAS” is officially an activity of the United States. But it is 
almost universally accepted also as the voice of Free Berlin. 
There are 600 German employces of the station but only 8 
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Americans. I talked to a large number of our staff of Germans. 
They were almost more resentful than the Americans them- 
selves of the “Hate America” propaganda of the East German 
radio 

The same on a smaller scale may be said of our radio enter- 
prise “Red, White, Red’ in Vienna and of the two daily 
newspapers which we are publishing in Berlin and Vienna, 
which are generally regarded as among the most influential in 
Western Europe, influential I might add largely because they 
are detached from local political partisanship. It is a striking 
commentary on our opportunities in Europe, that it is the 
Germans and the Austrians and not ourselves who are the most 
anxious that we continue these radio and newspaper voices to 
their own people 

But I should not encroach upon your time and patience. 
I can of course do little more than touch a few high spots. The 
American people I think should on the whole be encouraged 
over our gradual progress in the war of ideas. During the 
past two years the International Information and Educational 
Exchange program has often been referred to popularly as 
the “Campaign of Truth”. That is a significant description. 
It means a great deal to Americans; and after having talked 
recently with hundreds of people, official and non-ofhcial, of 
other countries around the world I am persuaded that it means 
a great deal to them too. The International Communists are 
investing in their campaigns of deception and hate more than 
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10 times as much as we are investing in our Campaign of 
Truth. If we ourselves have faith and patience we, in coopera- 
tion with other free nations, can eventually establish the Truth 
not merely as a symbol but as a rule of international life. We 
have a great opportunity and an equal responsibility to provide 
a leadership, a guidance and an encouragement to the rest of 
the world. The President has boldly blazed the way. 

Last month with Mrs. Compton, I went to church with the 
oldest American congregation ever established on foreign soil 

The American Church in Paris. It dates back a hundred 
years. It mow occupies a new monumental structure built 
twenty years ago, of Medieval Gothic, one of the finest prod- 
ucts of the genius of the late noted architect, Ralph Adams 
Cram. On the wall of the chancel under the beautiful rose 
window is painted a figure of the “Great Teacher’. Carved 
under it is this inscription: ‘And ye shall know the Truth and 
the Truth shall make you free’’. As we stood there in those 
historic surroundings we sang that familiar old hymn “Teach 
us the struggles of the soul to bear’’"—a solemn reminder of 
the uneasiness, the insecurity, the anxiety, the ‘‘struggles of the 
soul’’,—of the millions of our fellowmen around the world 
who like ourselves want freedom and want peace. 

Whatever the organization, whatever the vehicle and what- 
ever the auspices of the “Voice of America’, I hope that it 
will always be grounded in the Truth. In the long run the 
Truth will be more powerful than any gun. 


Shoring Up Our Convictions 


BE A POSITIVE PERSONALITY NOT AN ECHO 
By LEONARD RIGGELMAN, President, Morris Harvey College, Charleston, West Virginia 
Delivered at the Midyear Commencement Exercises, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, January 31, 1953 


ANY years ago I attended a special conference at Lake 
Junaluska in North Carolina. I listened to Dr. Dins- 


more of Yale University deliver five or six stirring 


addresses. In the midst of the final address, I was half-listen- 
ing half-dreaming. | was watching the moon as it shone be- 
tween the trees on one of the mountains beyond the lake. Be- 
fore the address had ended the moon had cleared the tree tops 
and poured out its silver upon the ripples of the lake, making a 
scene of most entrancing beauty. 

I was awakened from my dream by a statement from the 
speaker. Said he, “Mo young man will ever make his life 
count for anything until he discovers that thing or purpose or 
person for which he is willing to give his life.” 

Convictions are a necessary part of great personalities. No 
one can hope to live life to the full without a deep sense of 
what is important and a willingness to devote his life to that 
which seems most vital, even though it may result in great 
danger and in great personal loss. No one is greatly loved 
or admired who is always on the fence waiting to hear what 
others are saying before he knows what to think or say. 

When the road of life becomes extremely rugged and the 
cost in sweat and tears is overwhelming, many turn aside seek- 
ing some easier and less painful settlement out of life. We do 
not pin medals on soldiers for running away but rather for 
risking life for their comrades in arms and for going beyond 
the call of duty. 

People with great convictions are a disturbing influence. 
They cannot always be agreeable. They are compelled to do 
the unpleasant and disagreeable thing because they believe it 
to be right. The most of us love our little nests, our common- 
place lives, and our pleasant and agreeable companions. 


Strong men, growing men, men who have charted their 
courses and are determined to follow through, often upset us 
when we least want to be upset. In order to avoid the } ao 
fort of being disturbed and the possibility of revealing the 
shallowness of our minds and the nakedness of our souls, we 
endeavor to discredit the genuine and sincere. If we cannot 
dislodge them, if we cannot sidetrack them, if we cannot 
convince them that they must repudiate their own conscience, 
then society may kill them as it did a Socrates or a peasant 
prophet from Galilee. There are other means of murder, too, 
which may be applied. Some of these methods are much 
slower and filled with more torture. One trying to make him- 
self heard like a voice crying in the wilderness may be ignored 
and thus die of a broken heart, or he may, by some designing 
enemy, have a cloak of suspicion cast about him so that he is 
always suspect and thus never able to secure a vantage point 
from which to give effective expression to his own ideals. 

One may take a high and lofty position, venturing to give 
his life to some great cause with no ulterior motive, but such 
a position almost invariably interferes with someone's en- 
trenched interests, and therefore, he is quickly under attack. 
He may be accused of evil intent, of being pink or a fellow- 
traveler, or of having some other equally odious and malicious 
purpose. The more fantastic the charge, the more space and 
time are given to it by newspaper, radio, television, and casual 
ZOssIp. 

If one intends to be constructively useful, he must make up 
his mind to pursue his course and endure whatever approbium 
and scorn society may heap upon him, remembering that 
everything alive and growing has its enemies. New tides of 
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life are like floodwaters always threatening old landmarks, and 
the well-established never surrender without a struggle. 

The rest of what I have to say will be of little value or con- 
cern to you if you intend to be only an echo of the voices of 
others. But if you purpose to be a positive personality in the 
world, your convictions must be genuine, they must be con- 
stantly reexamined and kept in line with known facts, and 
continually renewed from within and from above. 

I want to mention three areas where our convictions need 
to be shored up: (1) our confidence in one another; (2) our 
willingness to examine new ideas and the results of research; 
and (3) our faith in a democratic society. 

In spite of all the scandals reported in the colleges and the 
publicity given to them, and the corruption in Government, 
with consequent investigations, the percentage of our people 
involved here is extremely small. In the main we trust each 
other and we believe that we are justified in doing so. The 
most of you who are graduating here today came to this 
institution without knowing any of its faculty and other 
students. Because it was a university you believed that the 
president, faculty and other students would deal fairly with 
you. You not only open your minds to perfect strangers, but 
you trust your bodies to railroad engineers, airplane pilots, and 
taxi drivers whom you have never seen before. You eat the 
food of restaurants, drink the water at public fountains, take 
the medicine prepared at drugstores, with complete confidence 
that the people who serve are not poisoning you. 

We talk about the faults and flaws in the lives of human 
beings so much that we are tempted to accept them as the norm 
of human life. This constant emphasis tends to drive men 
from responsible positions in society and to make of them 
silent spectators in the great drama of life. Our weaknesses 
are sources of embarrassment to each of us; they are not to be 
overlooked. They shall humble but not destroy us. By em- 
phasizing our virtures we may be enabled to overcome our 
vices. 

I remember many years ago purchasing a little book as I was 
getting on the train in Philadelphia. The reviewer said it was 
a book one could read in 2 hours and remember for a lifetime. 
I read the book on the train that night. It was one of the 
filthiest, most vulgar books I have ever read. It was defended 
on the grounds that it represented real life. I know life is like 
that in some quarters, but it is not like that everywhere. The 
average city dump is very real, the odor from it offensive, but 
I contend that a rose garden is very real, too, and I like it 
better. Its beauty and fragrance are so much more pleasing to 
my senses. 

Professor Whitehead has said that ‘‘moral education is im- 
possible without the habitual vision of greatness.’ A level of 
life which we may never fully reach shouldbe held before us. 

The late William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, once 
said, “The quarrel I have with the Nazis is that they practice 
what they preach. They have adopted a low standard of life 
as right, and practice it.” 

We must learn to accept the frailties common to man, but 
we must also learn that people in the main are strong and pure 
and noble, and that they can be trusted, and that, in trusting 
each other, their greatest strength is realized. Your confidence 
in me makes it more difficult for me to betray you, increases 
my own self-respect, and makes of me a better man. We need 
people who can be trusted in all walks of life, but we also 
need people who will trust people who can be trusted. We 
need to see the good, to encourage the good, to enjoy the 
good, and thus add to the sum total of goodness in human life 
in all our communities, strengthening our confidence in each 
other for whatever ordeals may come. 
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I have learned during my lifetime that people are afraid of 
new ideals. This fear is a justifiable one, for new ideas are 
dangerous; they are always filled with new possibilities for 
good or ill. They may change social, economic, and political 
customs, or destroy time-honored religious convictions, yet 
they are an essential part of a living, growing society. 

Let's suppose that every man engaged in research in this 
country is required to conceal all his discoveries for the next 
20 years, and that all industries, from the manufacturers of 
airplanes to the making of tooth brushes, are required to con- 
tinue their operations on the basis of what is now known. 
Does anyone believe for a moment that our industrial progress 
could keep pace with that of other great nations of the world? 

Or, let's suppose that in the field of medical science there 
are no new drugs or new methods designed for the treatment 
of disease for the next 20 years, that all discoveries for the 
treatment of polio, cancer, or heart disease were kept in cold 
storage—how great would be the loss. 

Strangely enough we seem to be aware of the tragedy which 
would overtake us by any such concealing of the results of 
research in science and medicine. Yet in the field of the social 
sciences new ideas are likely to be looked upon with great 
suspicion and those who have discovered them as dangerous 
members of a social order. To keep our society alive and 
virile, the findings of the social scientists and the religionists 
must have a chance to be exposed to the light of day the same 
as the findings of the physical scientists. Progress in society 
is made possible by the occasional individual who breaks away 
from the orthodox position and reaches a new vantage point. 
Such a person has often been condemned; some have been 
burned at the stake, only to have society move up, accept the 
new position, and make it orthodox for a new generation. 

Socrates remarked that ‘Some things I have said of which 
I am not altogether confident. But that we shall be better and 
braver and less helpless if we think that we ought to inquire 
than we should have been if we indulged in the idle fancy that 
there was no knowing and no use in seeking to know what 
we do not know—that is a theme upon which I am ready to 
fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power.” 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas has said that 
“it is our attitude toward free thought and free enterprise that 
will determine our fate. * * * Restrictions of free thought and 
free speech is the most dangerous of all subversions. It is one 
un-American act that could most easily defeat us.”’ 

Heretics have played a’ prominent role in the development 
of civilization. Dr. Lin Yutang, the Chinese philosopher, says 
that the scamp is the ideal in society. ‘This scamp that the 
Creator has produced is undoubtedly a brilliant chap. He is 
still a very unruly and awkward adolescent, thinking himself 
greater and wiser than he really is, still full of mischief and 
naughtiness and love of a free-for-all. Nevertheless, there is 
so much good in him that the Creator might still be willing 
to pin on him His hopes, as a father sometimes pins his hopes 
on a brilliant but somewhat erratic son of 20."’ Without this 
type of person there would be no breaking with tradition, and 
there would be no growth or expansion. How dreadfully dull 
life would be if everyone were as obedient as a soldier in drills 
—no one to do the unexpected. 

Dr. Sidney Hook has suggested that there is a vast difference 
between heresy and conspiracy. A heretic is normally a man of 
strong convictions who wants his heresies publicized no matter 
how great the personal risks involved, but with a conspirator 
the opposite is true. He works in secret. He makes use of false 
labels for his intentions are evil. 

When a society is so afraid of new ideas that the originators 
of them are treated as conspirators, all democratic institutions 
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are threatened, and when a people become so tolerant of con- 
spiracies that the perpetrators are considered heretics, the situa- 
tion is equally undesirable. The man with new ideas, who may 
be classed as a heretic, needs reasonable protection and en- 
couragement, for he is our safeguard against stagnation and 
death 

It should be expected that our colleges and universities 
would develop our most valuable and constructive heretics 
You who come to graduation today have been placed in a most 
favorable position in socicty to learn new A You have 
been given 16 to 20 years time off from other employment for 
study, pretty largely at society's expense. Your parents, tax- 
nayers, and philanthropists believe that you can serve them 
etter because of their investment in you. You are to become, 
in a sense, their leaders and their mouthpiece to interpret the 
things they feel and believe, and to make sure that our society 
remains youthful and strong. 

Emerson once said that “at times one would like to dodge 
the whole account and disappear into the crowd,” but you have 
an obligation which you cannot dodge, an obligation to look 
into the economic, political, scientific, religious, and social life, 
decide upon the directions which we should go, bolster these 
convictions with the best available information, and then strike 
out boldly 

The information you have gained in college is useless until 
you use it. To quote Professor Whitehead again, “Knowledge 
does not keep any better than fish.” Bringing ideas to life, 
giving them flesh and blood, and portraying them in human 
form has never been an easy task, but the rough road ahead 


is often the easiest. The easy road usually leads in the wrong 


direction and gets more difhcult all the way, while the right 
road may be rough at the beginning but it will get easier as 
one learns .o walk upon it 

The advise of the old sea captain given to a Senator from 


Maine is worth noting. When the Senator said, “You have no 
idea the pressure brought to bear upon a Senator in Washing 
ton,” the sea captain responded, “Watch your inner braces.” 

If you are afraid of new ideas, strengthen your inner braces. 
Whether you use new ideas or discard them, you must not be 
afraid of them. 

We must also make up our minds as to what we believe 
regarding a democratic society. We are inclined to use the 
term glibly to encompass anything we want to do. We may 
hide behind the democratic process even though we may not 
be in sympathy with it. There seem to be those among us 
who claim the right under a democracy to be dictators. The 
democratic approach requires great faith in others and great 
tolerance for others’ points of view. Even foolish ideas must 
have the right to circulate although they may cumber the 
minds of men like useless weeds cumber the ground. 

The less faith we have in others, the greater our desire for 
dictators. This lack of faith is always a danger signal in a 
democratic society. Barbara Ward, in an article appearing in 
the Atlantic Monthly for December 1952, says, and I quote, 
“There are men and women who are what one might call 
natural totalitarians—those whose passion for power and 
whose strength and ambition are satisfied, not repelled, by the 
opportunities for control and manipulation offered by modern 
mass Organization and means of communication. In business, 
in trade-union activity, within the civil service, they are the 
active agents of centralization and dictatorial control. A news- 
paper owner, for instance, who uses the megaphone which 
has been attached to his mouth by the extent of his publica- 
tions in order to distort, twist, conceal, and manipulate the 
news or to lash up public moods of fear and violence is a 
totalitarian. A politician who exploits a radio personality to 
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get mass hysteria on his side is a little Hitler. Trade-union 
bosses who fake branch voting, business leaders who exploit 
a protected market to extort monopoly prices—they have the 
tinge of absolutism in them and contribute like the hidden 
workers of a coral reef, to the building up, cell by cell, of an 
inhuman centralized mass society.” 

The tragedy here is that we divide into different camps 
through membership in a vast array of organizations and 
become subserviant to the dominant group to which we 
belong so that we are not supposed to think as individuals but 
to think and act according to the standards and requirements 
of our own social or economic pressure group. Thus, loyalty to 
one of the parts becomes greater than loyalty to the whole. 

With more than 500 different national organizations with 
headquarters in Washington, each supporting legislation for 
the benefit of its own members, who ts going to promote the 
general welfare? With the various special interests jockeying 
for position and individuals waiting to hear from the heads 
of their organizations so that they can speak with some degree 
of confidence, we are making it easier to transfer allegiance 
to some sort of dictatorship. It is contended that the real 
conflict at present is a conflict between those who believe in 
a totalitarian order and those who do not. A dictatorship may 
come upon us from either the right or the left, but in any 
case the results may be equally devastating, for no man or 
small group of men is wise enough to exercise control over 
another. Only God is big enough and wise enough to exercise 
such control, and He refused to demand it when He made 
man and gave him the power of choice—the right to do evil 
if he insisted upon it. 

Having freedom of choice we may join our fellows in 
undertakings great or small so long as they do not interfere 
with other agreements openly arrived at. In a democratic 
society one has the right and the obligation to seek, by orderly 
means, to persuade his fellows to change his government when, 
in his judgment, it needs to be changed. But to seize the gov- 
ernment by plot or trickery and overthrow it by physical force 
without public consent is foreign to the democratic process. 

The solution of our problems, local, national, and inter- 
national, is not to be found in dictators, whether Moscow- 
born or whether spawned among discontented groups in 
America. Dictatorships are not in harmony with what we 
know of human nature and they, therefore, cannot endure. 
Mother Nature has a way of spanking dictators. 

Our hope does not rest with strong centralized governments 
and great public officials, as important as they may be, but 
in the minds and hearts of our people. Free enterprise, in 
which all of us are greatly interested and in which we have 
a stake, by itself is not sufficient to sustain a democratic order. 
Free enterprise is the result and not the source of free ideas 
and free institutions. 

This thing we call a democratic society is built out of indi- 
vidual men who have faith in the Creator and the Sustainer 
of the universe, faith in other men, and faith in free institu- 
tions and free ideas. A democratic state is no stronger than 
the rank and file of its citizens. Unless we believe in the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
so sincerely that we are willing to cry out in the language of 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death,”” we could 
quickly lose the — heritage for which our fathers died. 

So, my young friends, as you go from these halls of learning, 
shore up your convictions on the trustworthiness of our people, 
the importance of exposing new ideas to the light of day, and 
the desirability of a continuing democratic society, and under- 
score it with the prayer of the old minister who said, “Oh 
Lord, keep us alive as long as we live.” 
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New Horizons for Women 


THE MODERN HOME IS A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 
By MILLICENT C. McINTOSH, President, Barnard College, New York, N.Y 
Delivered to the members of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 


O SUBJECT has caused more controversy during the 

past half century than the status of women. No area 

of human relations is more fraught with disagreement, 
misunderstanding and prejudice. There are no final solutions 
to this problem, but I should like to make a few suggestions 
that can be applied in particular cases. My main point is that 
no new horizons for women can exist without new horizons 
for men also. 

Since the Second World War women have become increas- 
ingly important. In recent years many books and magazine 
articles have been written on both sides of the issue. In many 
instances there has been a new upsurge of anti-feminism; some 
people believe that women who seek horizons beyond their 
homes are harming their families. They insist that a woman's 
entire interest should be focused on the home. Let me point 
out that this attitude was shared by Hitler and Mussolini. 


MOTHERS OF THE RACE 


Yet how inevitable is this controversy. The age-old role of 
the woman cannot be greatly modified even in a century. The 
mothers of the race, who from the beginning of time have 
nurtured their children and kept the home, cannot expect to 
revolutionize their place in society without meeting a very 
complex series of problems. 

The speed with which changes have come has not helped. 
Within the last 50 years, higher education for women has 
jumped from 8,000,000 college graduates in 1900 to 104,000,- 
000 in 1950. The march of industrialism has trampled on 
the home, changing the homestead into a streamlined apart- 
ment equipped with scores of gadgets. The large patriarchal 
family has dwindled to the modern father, mother, and one, 
two, or at the most three children. 

At the same time, the whole professional, industrial, and 
business world has opened to women. Gradually one graduate 
school after another has accepted them; very few occupations 
are now closed to them. But the horizons have widened too 
quickly. Theoretically, women can do anything; but actualiy, 
society has not yet made the psychological and social ad- 
justments that are necessary to take full advantage of these 
possibilities. 

The result is that we have a series of dislocations in the 
picture which create many questions for thoughtful men and 
women. Women can do everything; but what should they do? 
Obviously, they cannot lay aside the responsibility for children 
and the home, but how can they best fulfill this? What is the 
best kind of education for an intelligent woman? How can 
she best gain fulfillment of her own personal gifts and drives 
without hurting her family? What should the philosophy of 
her husband be ? 

New horizons for women are open whether we like it or 
not; it is only a question of what path we take to meet them. 
Last year, in a series of television programs produced by 
Columbia University, I advocated a point of view which I 
believe provides the key to all our problems. Women will 
never fulfill their role creatively and effectively in our con- 
temporary world until we have new horizons also for men. 

This is true first of all for women who work. In 1900 there 
were 4,833,630 working women as compared with 17,760,000 
in 1950. 

The industrial worker has accepted the fact that his wife 


may bring in an income to supplement his own. But such a 
woman is expected to fulfill all her duties as a wife and 
mother at the same time, and often neither her husband nor 
the community raises a finger to help her. It is a small wonder 
that she is open to criticism in the way she is bringing up her 
children and running her home. The community should help 
by providing day nurseries for the children to avoid the numer 
ous cases of latch-key children. 

In the business and professional world, the problems are 
more subtle. The children of a professional woman do not 
roam the streets and get into trouble. She is free from this 
kind of criticism, but in her field few men take her seriously 
Men are delighted to have these women as subordinates or in 
routine positions, but they rarely regard them as potential 
equals. Moreover, they hold to the stereotype that the woman 
will work only until she is married; they also expect her to 
make certain kinds of mistakes which they consider typical of 
the “feminine intellect,” or of the female emotional make-up 


A Person, Not A FEMALI 


The attitude of institutions toward successful women is 
gradually changing, and promotions are more open than ever 
before in every field they enter. But their horizons will never 
truly expand until men and women together regard the prob- 
lems of a woman as similar to those of a man. Thus, a 
woman should not expect to break a contract because she 
wants to be married, and a man should not urge her to do so. 
No matter how much professional men believe in women, 
they will not continue to hire them if women break contracts. 
When a woman is regarded as a person rather than as a 
female, by men and women alike, she will not be handicapped 
at every turn in attaining success. Very often women are more 
to be blamed than men in sr pe a lower role. Women 
with top-notch educations should not waste them on inferior 
jobs. 

Most important of all among new horizons is the modern 
concept of the woman as the mother of the family. Here, too, 
men and women must develop this concept together if it is 
to be effective. Most difficult of all is to eradicate certain 
stereotypes of the woman as wife and mother. These developed 
from the patriarchal, pre-industrial-revolution home, when the 
mother was teacher, physician, administrator, when she made 
the clothes (or supervised the making) and conserved the 
food supply. The 24-hour mother was master of many arts 
and professions in one. However, today under modern con 
ditions of living, she is left alone with the routines of the 
home and the complete care of her children. Consequently, 
for lack of anything else to do, she pampers the children and 
over-organizes her family. This problem has not really been 
understood, or solved. 

As soon as men and women together realize that the modern 
home is a cooperative venture, women will be free to develop 
themselves so that they can contribute the maximum to their 
families and attain the deepest happiness for themselves. How 
often do you hear the expression “She is only going to marry ; 
her college education will be wasted’? Younger men, and 
many enlightened older ones, have begun to understand that 
the better the education a woman has, the more she has to 
contribute to both her husband and children. 

It is essential that men accept women in this new role. No 
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matter how excited women may be about the good life, they 
lose heart when their husbands object. The men should not 
expect their wives to be second mothers to them. It is the job 
of the young girls to educate the young men they know now, 
or if this fails, they should educate their sons to participate 
cooperatively in the duties of a home 


CREATIVE APPROACH To LIVING 


Just as there are different people, there are different solu 
tions to this problem. For some women the answer will be 
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teaching. This is an excellent profession to combine with 
marriage since the hours and the vacations coincide with those 
of the children. Many women may find that a full-time job 
is not the answer. For them there are part-time or volunteer 
jobs or perhaps they will want free time to read, study, paint 
or take part in community activities. Whatever the occupa- 
tion, it is necessary that women find interests that will give 
them a creative approach to a living. Only thus will they 
be able to take full advantage of their new horizons. 


The Historian and the Present 


WE MUST NOT ABDICATE OUR FUNCTIONS TO JOURNALISTS AND COMMENTATORS 
By WILLIAM L. LANGER, Professor of History, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Delivered before the Modern History Group of the American Historical Association, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1952 


suppose, as evidence of the widespread and lively interest 

in modern history and its problems. In this respect there 
has been a marked change over the past twenty-five years, for 
I remember that when some of us here present undertook to 
organize a modern history group and launch the Journal of 
Modern History we had but a modest following and were on 
occasio’» warned that there would be but few subscribers to 
the new journal and that scholarly contributions would be 
hard to come by in sufficient number to fill its pages. Time 
has belied these dire forebodings. No doubt the University of 
Chicago Press would be delighted to have a larger subscription 
list and the editors still yearn, as editors do at all times and 
in all places, for more significant and better-written articles. 
But the fact remains that the Journal has survived depression 
and inflation, that, due in large measure to the hard and 
devoted work of its successive editors, it has been and still 
is an interesting and valuable organ for those working in the 
modern field, and that the Modern History Group has grown 
to its present imposing size. 

No one any longer disputes the validity of the study and 
teaching of modern history, but there has developed of late 
much argument for and against what is called contemporary 
history. By this, I take it, no one means actually current 
history, which is patently a contradiction in terms. The debate 
really centers on the study of the recent past, say the period 
of the last generation or two. Nor has the issue been raised 
in this country only. The French have long had a Review of 
Contemporary History and the Germans have just established 
one hy British, traditionally conservative in such matters, 
have also engaged in the discussion and have, in fact, produced 
some noteworthy protagonists of the cause 

I gather from the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Association (which I was unable to attend) that there was 
on that occasion much adverse criticism of what many regard 
as the prevalent overemphasis on recent history. Professor 
C. E. Nowell’s remarks, reprinted in the current number of 
the Journal of Modern History, rightly called attention to the 
growing neglect of the study and teaching of earlier periods 
and even went so far as to raise the question whether the past 
is to continue to have a place in history. 

I do not propose to reopen this debate or to reexamine the 
validity of contemporary history or even the methodological 
problems which it presents. These matters were cogently dis- 
cussed by Sir Llewelyn Woodward at last year's meeting of 
the Association and have since been clearly and succinctly re 
stated by Professor Hans Rothfels in the introductory essay 
of the new Vierteljabrshefte fir Zeitgeschichte. From my 
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own efforts in the writing of contemporary history you may 
take it that I believe in the desirability and feasibility of useful 
work in this field. 

For the rest I need only remind you that we already have 
numerous textbooks on contemporary history, that the subject 
is widely taught in our schools, and that many volumes of 
studies of the recent past are constantly pouring from the 
presses. Whether we like it or not, contemporary history is 
an established discipline and, considering the tempo of the 
modern world—the rapidity with which the present becomes 
the past—I think there is but a slight likelihood that the 
subject can or will be argued out of existence. 

Despite contentions to the contrary, I should say that the 
popularity of contemporary history is decidely a reflection of 
the need felt by the public as well as by students for some 
analysis and explanation of the world we live in. This need, 
it seems to me, is world wide. In many areas where com- 
munism has taken root and is spreading there appears to be 
a general feeling that Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism provides a 
complete philosophy of history, a convincing analysis of mod- 
ern society, and a persuasive program for the future. The free 
world, on the other hand, is unable to provide a statement, 
comprehensive yet succinct, of the philosophy and program of 
liberal democracy and free enterprise. 

It is most unlikely, as I think you will all agree, that such 
an analysis or prospectus can or will be made. From the very 
nature and principles of the frec world it becomes impossible 
tc reduce it to anything like the singleness of view and 
objective that is basic to authoritarian systems. While dictators 
like Lenin, Hitler or Stalin not only can but in a sense must 
denounce “bourgeois anarchist individualism’ (the phrase is 
Lenin's) and ruthlessly suppress originality and all forms of 
modernism even in the arts, we take it for granted that there 
should be wide divergencies in thought and expression. West- 
ern civilization has never been without its heresies, its pro 
testors and its critics. We hold differences of view to be not 
only permissible but desirable and believe that in general good 
comes from the development of new ideas and the constant 
clash of conflicting opinions 

Nonetheless, I think we are touching here upon a serious 
problem, significant for our own culture as well as for the 
fate of the non-European world. We are all keenly aware of 
the fact that during the past half century our society has been 
passing through a major crisis—a Crisis so profound and 
severe that some believe it unprecedented in human annals. 
The tremendous technological changes of recent times have 
altered completely the conditions of life and have been 
accompanied by an intellectual revolution so extensive and 
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far-reaching as to have called in question just about all the 
previously accepted values of our civilization. Two stupendous 
world conflicts have rocked society to its foundations, have 
taken an enormous toll of life and property, have left a legacy 
of widespread human misery and have set the stage for the 
translation of revolutionary doctrine into revolutionary action. 

If out of all this turmoil there were emerging a new philoso- 
phy, a new religion, a new political or social doctrine, or a 
new style, we might at least be able to get our bearings and 
catch a glimpse of the light at the end of the tunnel. But 
the trends and movements that we see and sense about us all 
suggest disruption if not total destruction of our society. Even 
if I had the knowledge, | would not have the temerity to 
attack this vast problem in any detail in the few minutes 
available to me here. 

In any case it is hardly necessary, among a group of his- 
torians, to do more than recall the devastating attacks on 
modern culture going back to Dostoevski and Nietzsche, if 
not to Wagner and Kierkegaard as well as to Marx; the loss 
of faith in religion and in the ethical teaching of Christianity, 
particularly since the emergence of the doctrine of evolution; 
the rapid disintegration of nineteenth century philosophy, the 
ensuing triumph of irrationalism, and the rise of many new 
competing schools extending all the way from materialism 
and realism through pragmatism and vitalism to the presently 
popular existentialism; the severe impact of Freudian teaching, 
with its emphasis on the dark forces of the subconscious; the 
profound revolution in the conceptions of science since the 
early writings of Planck and Einstein; and finally, the loss 
of faith in freedom and democracy, leading to the rapid spread 
of activist movements and the establishment of authoritarian, 
totalitarian systems of government. 

Professor Huizinga (The Shadow of Tomorrow) has noted 
that the prevalence of anti-intellectualism is something truly 
novel in the history of human culture. Along with the general 
attack on individualism and equality it has vindicated Nietz- 
sche’s prediction of a period a atomistic chaos, well reflected 
by the breakdown of style in the arts and the rapid succession 
of movements and schools. Prominent artists like Picasso and 
Stravinsky have undergone in their own work an amazing 
number of changes, while artists in general have exhibited a 
most disquieting indifference, not to say hostility to the values 
of Western society. To quote Arnold Hauser (Social History 
of Art) modern art has ret.ounced:all illusions of reality and 
“destroys pictorial values in painting, carefully and consistently 
executed images in poetry, and melody and tonality in music.” 
Hugo Leictentritt (Music, History and Ideas) sees only “much 
agitation, much speculation and clever experiment, a passionate 
striving after a new basis, but no clearness about the really 
efficient measures to be taken, no real style, no well-defined 
course."” Maurice Stern (“Cezanne Today,” in The American 
Scholar, Winter, 1952) reports nothing but disorientation and 
“desultory efforts in every direction.” 

All along the line, then, our age reflects uncertainty, con- 
fusion and blind groping for security. Since not even the 
educated can find their way out of what many of them have 
described as the current chaos, it is hardly to be wandered at 
that the proverbial man in the street is unable to find a footing. 
The prevalent mood is one of impending gloom, of resignation 
and of pessimism, so characteristic of artists like Picasso, James 
Joyce, Kafka and innumerable others and even more so of the 
common man, in so far as he thinks of these matters at all. 
The achievements of science are wonderful and suggest that 
nothing is impossible to man. On the other hand, Eddington 
has warned that ‘something unknown is doing we don’t know 
what,” and there is no good reason to suppose that the worst 
as well as the best is not possible. Freud, in ong of his later 
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works (Das Unbehagen in der Kultur) underlined the sense 
of insecurity and anxiety arising from the feeling of being 
surrounded by unknown, unfathomable and indefinable dan 
gers. In brief, Western society has lost its moorings to such 
an extent that the schemers of the Kremlin are already specu- 
lating on the next economic crisis to give the Western world 
the coup de grace. 

In this welter of confusion and apprehension it seems to 
me that the historian has a function to perform. We may, I 
suppose, take it for granted that the public supports historical 
work in the hope that knowledge of the past will provide some 
understanding of the present, if not some clue to the future. 
In the past historians have recognized and tackled this task 
with the result that they frequently formed or at least in- 
fluenced the thought and aspirations of their time. But of late 
they have tended to abdicate this function and leave it to the 
newspaper and radio commentators to whom, as Professor 
Nowell has pointed out, the public now looks for explanation 
and guidance. 

My own feeling, then, is that we need more contemporary 
history and, above all, a broader conception and profounder 
treatment of the subject. I am not unmindful of the excellent 
work that has been done in intellectual history, political 
thought and social theory. We are coming to have a better 
understanding of the inter-relations of various trends of 
thought and of the ways in which they were translated into 
programs of action and systems of political-social organization 
But despite a number of recent studies of the origins of 
Nazism and of the evolution of totalitarianism generally, I 
suspect that there is still much to be done along this line, more 
particularly in uncovering the contribution of Western revolu- 
tionary thought and techniques to the doctrine and methods 
of Lenin. The influence of Nietzsche has been pretty carefully 
scrutinized, and I would say that the impact of men like 
Bergson is fairly well understood, but I doubt if the larger role 
of men like Maurras and Sorel has been sufficiently clarified. 


Furthermore, it strikes me that — there is a tendency 
t 


to overemphasize the movement of thought at the expense of 
systematic analysis of the conditions which provoked the new 
ideas and provided the basis for their implementation. No 
doubt this takes us on to more slippery ground and confronts 
us with problems that are far less tangible and may in many 
instances prove insoluble. But we do recognize that behind 
some of the great movements of recent date there were forces 
which we must take into account. Alfred Weber (Farewell to 
European Hastory) suggests that “an indefinable objective 
something broke loose that swept away values taken for granted 
and held to be unshakable, in a universal psychic wave. A 
collective, supra-personal force, chained and hidden till then, 
burst from captivity.” It would obviously be of the utmost 
importance to analyze and determine the nature of this force, 
the more so as we cannot delude ourselves that Nazism, though 
defeated, has become definitely a thing of the past. 

More concretely, however, I should say that we still have 
much to learn about such forces as imperialism, to say nothing 
of the effects of its recession in western Europe and the new 
impetus that has been given it in the Soviet Union. Possibly 
even more important would be studies of various aspects of 
the population problem. The enormous increase of the Euro- 
pean population must certainly have been a primary factor 
conditioning recent historical development. Yet so far as I 
know we still lack adequate analyses of the effect on Europe 
of the huge drain of population by emigration. Neither has 
sufficient attention been given to the implication of the vast 
expansion of the base of the political-social structure. In 
many if not most European countries universal suffrage and 
general education are recent introductions and one can hardly 
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believe that the advent of the so-called “masses” has not been 
a development of immense importance, coloring the com- 
plexion of all European culture. 

Ortega y Gasset has pointed out that the increase of human 
beings has been so great and so rapid that it was quite 
impossible to saturate the new masses with the traditional cul- 
tural values. The result has been an ever widening gap 
between the cultured minority and the untutored elements of 
the population, endowed with ever greater political and social 
power. Nietzsche and many others sensed the dangers inherent 
in this development, denounced the barbarism of the herd and 
saw no salvation save through the self-assertion and aloofness 
of the elite. Nietzsche warned that “intellectual enlightenment 
is an unfailing means to make people more uncertain, weaker- 
willed, more desirous of union and support.” Similarly Gus- 
tave Le Bon in 1895 foretold the behavior of mass man as 
revealed later in the surge toward collectivism and authoritari- 
anism. Pareto held that the nineteenth century had carried 
individual liberty, experiment and novelty to a point where 
society could no longer hold together and where a reaction 
toward authority, collectivism and order had become inevitable. 
More recently Erich Fromm (Escape from Freedom) has 
argued that the masses are incapable of enjoying freedom and 
tend to escape it by seeking security and relief from responsi- 
bility in uncritical activism and in submission to authoritarian 
systems 

Clearly this problem calls for careful analysis. We can all 
see the dangers involved in the impact of modern thought on 
the mind of the common man. He is fed vast doses of miscel- 
laneous knowledge through radio, television, comics and all 
the other methods of mass communication, and he is in a 
position, in the free world, to translate his half-baked ideas 
True, opinions differ as to the actual influence of 
My colleague, Professor 


into action 
modern ideas on the average person 


Brinton, by nature an optimist, holds that the average man is 


not much touched by irrationalism and that essentially he 
still thinks in good eighteenth century terms. He may talk in 
alarming ways, but he acts in accordance with accepted pre- 
cepts. Yet according to Professor Hans Morgenthau this is 
exactly the root of our trouble, that man still thinks too much 
in terms of reason, science and progress and has lost the sense 
of history and tragedy in human life 

We certainly cannot resolve this question here and now. It 
seems to me impossible, however, to overlook the fact, noted 
by Mussolini, that “modern man's disposition to believe is 
unbelievable’ and to ignore the social threat involved if the 
larger part of the population fails to acquire and support the 
values of culture and drifts thoughtlessly in the direction of 
collectivist despotism. If in fact there is nothing to be done 
with the masses, the situation in terms of democracy and 
freedom would appear to be veritably hopeless. 

It remain a very great question, however, whether education 
and improved social conditions and facilities will not, if they 
have not already brought some change for the better. There 
“are certainly some indications that the center of the great storm 
of our time has passed. The contrast between the iconoclastic 
and exuberantly revolutionary decade following the First 
World War and the apathy and discouragement of the last 
half dozen years could hardly be more striking. The great 
conflagration of ideas seems to have burned itself out and 
there have of late been no major revolutionary doctrines or 
significant new movements at all comparable to those of the 
first decades of the century. In all fields one senses a tendency 
to return to old ‘values and traditional forms. Extravagant 
hopes and daring programs have been exploded. In literature, 
art and music some of the great innovators are still active, but 
the years just past have brought forth no striking personalities 
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or novel ideas among the younger generation. On the con- 
trary, there appears to be a trend towards something like neo- 
classicism, as there is a trend towards revival of traditional 
religion. We may be on the verge of a period of relative 
acceptance and consolidation, reflecting not only the deflation 
of past — and delusions, but also progressive adjustment 
to the conditions of the new age. 

But I must not allow myself to become involved in dis- 
cussion of specific issues, however fundamental, and I would 
like, in closing, merely to conjure up the vision of a yet 
broader synthesis, one that would draw together all the many 
different strands of recent cultural development. Admittedly 
this is a tall order, calling for something like the type of 
encyclopedic man who has become impossible in a world so 
specialized—-so unavoidably specialized—as the one we live in 
How can anyone be expected to encompass all aspects of 
modern thought and activity when within a single discipline 
it has become impossible for anyone to command more than 
a segment? Obviously it can not be done by anyone working 
from the ground up, that is, working from the original sources. 
But if we could stop disparaging the scholar who attempts to 
synthesize the results of countless specialized studies and in- 
stead commend those heroic souls who try to make use of 
detailed findings which have significance only in a larger 
connection, I think it not inconceivable that headway could 
be made. There have already been some interesting and 
profitable efforts to link up developments in different fields. 
For instance, we recognize the influence of Bergson on Debussy 
and on the evolution of religious modernism, and the impact 
of Freudian teaching on writers like Lawrence and Joyce and 
on the Surrealists is fairly obvious. 

More could certainly be done in this direction and the need 
for it is demonstrated by the efforts of scientists to philosophize 
and by the attempts of men like Arnold Hauser (Social Histor) 
of Art) and R. H. Wilenski (Modren French Painters) to tie 
up the movement of art with other social forces. I confess 
that most of these efforts have been rather unsuccessful and 
I think they are bound to be so when undertaken by people, 
however competent in their particular fields, who lack histori- 
cal training. After all, it is the historian who, by education 
and temperament, should be peculiarly fitted to view human 
development in all its aspects and with a dispassionate yet 
sympathetic eye. Historians, tco, are about the only ones of 
the scholarly guild who mercifully have thus far eschewed the 
unintelligible jargons which perforce close the books of mod- 
ern learning to the rank and file of mankind. As aforesaid, 
historians have, however, tended to evade this high function 
and have abandoned it to sociologists and to far less learned 
popularizers. 

Perhaps this is due to the fact that historians realize more 
clearly than others the magnitude and difficulty of the task, 
which no one will deny. On the other hand I still insist that 
the historian could and should assume a larger share of the 
burden. With all respect for original research, he should com- 
bat his aversion against the secondary treatment which is, after 
all, what his own original work becomes the moment anyone 
else attempts to extract from it whatever good it may contain. 

I appreciate the fact that, in raising these large issues I run 
the risk of being put down as a visionary, but a gathering like 
this seems to me the appropriate occasion to voice even some- 
what extravagant hopes and aspirations. It is only because | 
have so high an opinion of the breadth of mind, the analytic 
power and the sympathetic understanding of the trained his- 
torian that I am so loath to see him abdicate a high social 
function and abandon to the journalist or commentator the 
grave and inspiring task of providing his fellow men with 
bearings in the present as well as with an anchorage in the past. 
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Y LORD President, Your Excellencies, Your Grace, 
M My Lords and Gentlemen, I am really almost too 

overwhelmed to say anything. The remarks made by 
the President and by my friend Anthony Eden are much too 
generous. They make me question the soundness of your judg- 
ment in fact, but they were very pleasant to hear. I cannot 
imagine anything that has ever pleased me more than what 
they have said tonight, whether it be true or not true! 

I should also like to pay tribute to the co-operation and sym- 
pathetic help I had when working with ex-Prime Minister 
Atlee, with whom I was associated for a considerable period 
of my time over here. 

I have had pleasant co-operation with the Foreign Offce 
and I still have it up to now. I only regret that “up to now” 
is almost the end. 

It is a great and a rare privilege to be so honored by the 
distinguished group here tonight. This organization has 
achieved for itself a unique place in Trans-Atlantic relation- 
ships. By this time, I dare say, no American Ambassador to 
this country and no British Ambassador to the United States 
would consider his credentials fully accepted until the Pilgrims 
on either side had summoned him to appear before them. 

That, I think, is as it should be. For the Pilgrims are in 
a sense the Board of Trustees of Anglo-American goodwill and 
the shareholders in this enterprise are the people of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Let me report briefly then to 
the trustees of this partnership. The two years I have been 
here have been years of sorrow and hope, crisis, change and 
new beginnings. 

For the people of this country and for a!’ the friends of 
Britain everywhere, the most moving event was the tragic 
death of the late King. The overwhelming grief which the 
whole nation, the whole Commonwealth, felt and showed 
indicated the high esteem in which he was held by his people 
I shared this gricf fully and deeply, not only for the passing 
of a good monarch of an allied nation, but for the loss of a 
great and noble man whom I had come to know and to admire. 
No better proof that there is a real warm feeling between your 
country and mine could be had than the country-wide reaction 
in the United States to the death of The King. It was genuine 
and I can recall nothing like it. 

No more touching tribute could have been made to The 
King than the words of his daughter Queen Elizabeth on 
Christmas Day. For the millions of people throughout the 
world who heard that brave and lovely young voice it was a 
heartening and exciting experience. Here, personified in your 
Queen, was the spirit of a people speaking—a people who 
cherish their splendid, robust heritage of freedom and the 
responsibilities freedom entails while, at the same time, pre- 
serving that adventurousness of mind which has conquered 
the barriers of the sea and the barriers of the air. In The 
Queen's address on Christmas Day she issued a clarion call 
to". . . Keep alive that courageous spirit of adventure that 1s 
the finest quality of youth.” That gave me a real thrill. 

It is already clear that the dawning of the new Elizabethan 
age of which your Queen is the embodiment has rekindled 
the hopes and energies of a great nation and Commonwealth 
As in the age of the first Elizabeth, she comes to the throne 


in a troubled time, and her responsibilities are heavy, but it 
is Clear that she will be aided in her tasks by the utter devotion 
of all her people. I can assure you that she has the admiration 
and affection of my countrymen, too, for she won our hearts 
as Princess on her truly triumphal visit with her husband, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, to the United States.. 

For the past few years we have witnessed a succession of 
crisés in regard to the central issue of our time, the tremendous 
issue of war or peace. To thousands of our young men—of 
your country, mine and other nations of the free world—it 
is an immediate matter of life and death. In Korea, in Malaya, 
in Indo-China, they are risking, and in all too many cases, 
yielding, their lives to save the world from greater devastation 
and from universal slavery. It has been going on so long now 
and these places are so far away that those of us not immedi 
ately affected may easily forget the sacrifices being made daily 
to safeguard for us this precarious peace 

In these distant places, in the jungles and snowdrifts, in 
the burning ineat and the bruising cold, the line is being held 
Behind it we have been able to take counsel and muster our 
forces to resist, and to deter, bolder aggression. 

In one sense, these localised assaults on the free world have 
saved us all from disaster. They have served as innoculation 
against the virus of large-scale war. If we have the proper 
reaction, if we produce the proper volume of defensive anti 
bodies, we shall become immune from attack 

The evil assault on South Korea two and a half years ago 
brought unnecessary devastation to an unoffending nation but 
it has served two useful purposes. It has demonstrated that 
the United Nations had the will and the ability to take collec- 
tive action against aggression, and it has hastened the develop 
ment and growing strength of the North Atlantic Community 
In the time that I have been here, I have seen this North 
Atlantic Community transformed from a hope and a prayer 
to a substantial reality. And it is a reality which is making it 
possible for all in the free world to breathe more easily. 

I do not mean that the danger has passed. What I do mean 
is that we have begun to move in the right direction to dispel 
the threat of world war from our lives. This threat today comes 
from only one source. And it hangs over us only as long as 
the potential aggressor thinks that the victory will be cheap 
or casy. We are now beginning to make it clear that it will 
not be. That is the purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the defense efforts which its 14 member nations have under 
taken. 

All of us in the North Atlantic community have embarked 
on this course reluctantly. We have better things to do with 
our resources than to fashion them into armaments. We are 
tired of war. We have no wish to interfere in other people's 
affairs and we covet no strange lands. When we joined to 
save ourselves and the world from three ambitious tyrannies 
which had taken control of Germany, Italy and Japan, and 
turned them back, we thought we had done with all that 

It was only with the bitterest disappointment that we found 
that we were wrong. Most of us had relaxed. Our armies had 
been disbanded. Our arms had been put away or literally 
turned into plough shares. We had begun to devote all our 
attention to the ways of peace, to the building of better lives 
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for our peoples. Unfortunately, it proved to be too soon. One 
power which had been associated with us in the struggle 
against the triple tyrannies had decided the time was ripe to 
make the try for world domination herself. Her forces re- 
mained in being. Her arms continued to pile up. And she 
hammered one after another of her neighboring satellites 
into line 

At first many of us could not believe it was possible. But 
we had to bow to unmistakable evidence. Once more, we 
found, we had to look to our safety. First Czechoslovakia, then 
Korea showed us we had no time to lose if we were to avert 
World War Il. So again we took on the burden of re 
armament, thus disposing of the theory that it is an Anglo- 
Saxon weakness never to take steps in time. I am reminded of 
the story about Field Marshall Slim and his conversation with 
our General Joseph Stillwell in Burma, at a time when the 
Allied Armies seemed to be in retreat and in defeat. The Field 
Marshal and the General were rather disconsolately discussing 
the common Anglo-American ancestry and heritage, and the 
Field Marshal alleges that General Stillwell said: “Bill, I 
certainly agree that we had one ancestor in common—Ethelred 
the Unready.’ 

This time the ghost of Ethelred cannot arise to haunt us 
If we remain patient and determined, our strengthened 
defences will become the surest safeguards of peace. For we 
threaten no one. We endanger no one. We merely wish to 
surround the rose of our freedom with the thorns of prepared 
ness. Those thorns of preparedness will hurt nothing except 
the hand that reaches out to grasp and crush. 

The progress of our Atlantic Alliance has been remarkable 
To be sure it has still a long way to go to guarantee peace 
While our joint defensive efforts have not met the full time- 
table originally set out for them, let this not obscure the fact 
that the achievement has been immense. The difference be- 
tween the situation today and that which existed when General 
Eisenhower first came to supervise the development and co- 
ordination of our joint forces two years ago is phenomenal 
It can be seen in the revived spirit of Western Europe. 

In other parts of the world the situation is more difficult 
But even in those places, there is ground for optimism in the 
fact that the nations of the free world are increasing the range 
of their concerted efforts for peace and freedom. 

Faith and belief in the future are the twin lodestars of 
democracy. | remember that during the depression of the 
‘thirties, many voices of doom told us in the United States 
that we were to all intents and purposes permanently “washed 
up.” We were told that our past prosperity and success were 
due only to the fact that we had been pioneering in a richly 
endowed country; that now the days of pioneering were over, 
there was no further opportunity for growth, and that hence- 
forward we were to dwell permanently in a slough of despond. 
I think you will agree with me that future events proved that 
to be, to say the least, and unjustifiably pessimistic view. To 
my way of thinking, what motivated those professional pessi- 
mists was fear and lack of faith in the future. 

After the end of World War II a wave of opinion spread 
over the United States to the effect that democracy was on 
trial. To me, the exact opposite was true—democracy was the 
only form of government that was not on trial. I am sure all 
of you remember Mr. Churchill's famous dictum to the effect 
that democracy is the worst form of government you can 
imagine until you try to imagine one that is better. Nobody 
has imagined anything better, and democracy has succeeded 
and will continue to succeed. It has won two world wars, and 
it has provided the highest known standard of living even 
in the depths of a great depression 
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Recently there has been the point of view expressed that the 
initiative has now passed to the Communists, and that the civil- 
ization we call the Free World is on the defensive. I maintain 
the facts show just the opposite. Since the war Communism 
as an ideology has lost out and is still losing, I am sure, in the 
United States, in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, and 
in Western Europe. Communist gains have been the fruits 
of straight aggression, either overt or covert. In the United 
Nations, the only world forum of opinion, the Communist 
bloc has been continually heavily out-voted, so that instead of 
getting ahead, the only progress the Communists have made 
is backward. With that in mind, we must realize that the time 
of despair and pessimism is over. We cannot afford, however, 
to let these developments become a cause of complacency. 

One of the risks of living in a democracy is the never-ending 
peril that free people can decide that the dangers which beset 
them are over and that they can relax to enjoy the freedom 
they have rather than remain vigilant to protect it. I believe 
that nothing could please the men in the Kremlin more than 
to see signs of self-satisfaction or relaxation slowly permeating 
the combined efforts which are now being so stalwartly made 
by the NATO powers. 

I feel there is a new mood of hope in the world. And 
that is a matter of great significance, for nothing effective can 
be accomplished without that ‘courageous spirit of adventure” 
of which The Queen spoke. One of the key factors in this new 
spirit is the continuing strength of Anglo-American unity. 
Consider, if you will, what the chances for survival of the free 
world would be if that unique bond were broken. The best 
proof of the importance of that link comes oddly enough 
straight from the Kremlin. It was clearly implied in the major 
pronouncements before the Party Congress held in Moscow. 
One of their primary themes was that the United States and 
the United Kingdom would develop a rivalry which would 
drive them apart. This was stated in terms of a prophecy 
derived from the very latest interpretations of Soviet dogma 
and ideology. But as usual in that weird ideology, the wish 
is father to the prophecy. Also as usual, it is an instruction to 
the regimented peoples to make that wish come true. 

The enemies of freedom have recognized that a main 
obstacle to their success is the unity of the British and Ameri- 
can peoples. It is essential that we recognize it too. A power- 
ful effort is being made to divide us. We must be always on 
guard to resist it. There is more than enough strength in our 
common heritage to assure success. 

It is almost remarkable that so much in American life still 
bears a British stamp. There are so many things which would 
tend to make Americans different. There is above all the 
enormous diversity of national strains which have gone to make 
up the present American people, stemming from every land in 
Europe, and for that matter everywhere in the world. It 1s 
proof of the hardiness of British qualities and traditions that 
they continue to exercise the major influence in all our national 
life. And they are accepted as the standard and ideal by Ameri- 
cans, regardless of their particular family origins. Yet there 
is room for greater understanding between us. There are a 
number of misconceptions which British people have about 
Americans and that we generally tend to have about the British. 

There is a popular concept in Europe generally as well as in 
Britain that Americans are the most materialistic people in 
the world, materialistic as opposed to idealistic. Certainly, as 
those of you in this room well know, the truth is quite the 
opposite. Americans, by and large, are among the most ideal- 
istic of people. Some of you might be inclined to say, idealistic 
to a fault. We have a continuing faith in progress. We are 
convinced that America is constantly becoming a better place 
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in which to live. We should like, desperately, to think the 
same thing about the rest of the world. That is why we tend 
to be so appalled, perhaps more than we ought to be, when we 
find large parts of it moving back into barbarism. There is 
probably no other country where the proportion of private 
incomes voluntarily contributed to welfare causes, education 
and scientific research is so high. And there is perhaps no 
other country more wholehearted in its support of those causes 
which appeal to the idealism of man. To be specific, the most 
potent slogan for arousing the American people to do their 
part in the first World War was ‘Save the World For Democ- 
racy.” In fact, we were so convinced of the reality of this 
idealistic objective that when the war was over, we thought 
we had done the trick and could forget all about the rest of 
the world and go on about our own business. A large part of 
our isolation in the 1920's was because we thought that the 
war having been won, peace was indefinitely assured. 

Again in 1939, when war began in Europe, the United 
States wanted to stay out of it and tried hard to do so. After 
our previous experience, our disillusionment as to the beneficial 
effects of what we had regarded as a crusade to make the world 
safe for democracy, we were inclined to be somewhat sceptical 
as to what good we could do by getting into war again. But 
it soon became evident that we could not stay out of the war, 
no matter how much we tried. Aircraft and submarines quickly 
convinced us at Pearl Harbour that this world had now 
become a smaller and a very different place from the world 
of George Washington with his “no entangling alliances” 
speech, or even from the world of 1914-1918. 

After the war was won, we and the other nations of the 
world formed the United Nations with high hopes. Again 
we were disillusioned, for it soon became evident that the 
Soviet Union had no intention of co-operating in the United 
Nations to the end that peace should prevail throughout the 
world. Far from wanting peace, as we had so firmly believed, 
the rulers of the Soviet Union wanted rather to impose their 
own system of slavery on other nations. With our disillusion- 
ment with the Soviets, we had learned our lesson, and have 
not returned to isolationism as we did after the first World 
War. 

Now let me turn to one misconception matiy Americans have 
of the British. It is assumed quite widely in the United States 
that British people are so reserved that they are difficult to 
know and to be friendly with. This is a misconception due to 
ignorance and lack of contact. Usually the first and most 
frequent comment made by American visitors here is that they 
are amazed to find out how friendly people in this country are. 
And this is contrary to ‘st visitor's expectations. Our tour- 
ists are constantly surprised by the generous welcome they 
receive here, the helpfulness and charming politeness of 
strangers in the street and the warmth of the hospitality in 
your homes. There is no doubt that to the Americans within 
their gates the British are the friendliest of friends. From our 
own experience my wife and I can testify, most gratefully, to 
this friendliness and to the overwhelming kindness we have 
been shown wherever we have been in the British Isles. We 
have had particular reason to feel this, and to be most thankful 
for it, since we came to live here with you. 

This is a matter of more than passing interest to just a few 
visitors, however. It is important that Americans at home 
understand that the picture many of them have of their British 
allies as rather cold and impersonal is not in the least accurate 
They should be more clearly aware also that while there is in 
Britain a deep affection for the traditions and pageantry of 
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the past, there is warm enthusiasm for the progress and adven- 
ture of the future. 

As Ambassador may I refer to one difference between us 
that has impressed itself upon me in my job. Our British 
colleagues from time to time feel that we Americans push 
them too fast and too hard in our desire to get things done 
We on our part often feel that our British friends are slow 
to act. I have often thought there is truth in these observations 
and as an ex-statistician—whatever that it—I should like to 
see both of them added and divided by two. I think the 
average which would result would be the best the world could 
find. On our better understanding of one another and faith 
in one another hangs the very safety of the free world 

It is an extraordinary privilege for any American to repre 
sent the Government and people of the United States to the 
Government and people of the United Kingdom. For me, this 
opportunity has provided the greatest satisfaction for a special 
personal reason. I was born in Salem, Massachusetts, one of 
the earliest English settlements on the American continent 
Over 300 years ago, the Pilgrims set forth from this country 
to help in the development of a new land and the founding 
of a new nation. They brought with them traditions of justice 
and freedom and qualities of integrity and courage which were 
their heritage as Englishmen. Those were their original ties 
to their mother country and those are the ties that still bind 
our two nations today. If I have been able to contribute some 
thing to the strengthening of that link, it is only a small re 
payment for the heritage which my ancestors brought to the 
American continent from here 

Today, three centuries later, I have been able to see these 
same qualities and traditions in full force in the land of their 
origin. It is heartening to know that time and trouble have 
not worn them away. This is a vital fact for the future of 
peace and freedom in the world. As long as our two great 
peoples have faith in one another, and continue to share the 
same aspirations and the same ideals, we can save humanity 
from destruction and help it to a fuller and better life. That 
is the urgent task and responsibility which fate has assigned 
to this generation. To succeed in this great purpose I say 
again that you need us and we need you 

This evening is my valedictory, although I can assure you 
it is no final goodbye, for my wife and I hope and intend to 
return often to this land we have come to love. On the 
occasion, however, | want to say quite frankly that such success 
as we may have had in promoting Anglo-American understand 
ing and good relations is due, as I know more than anyone 
else knows, to Mrs. Gifford. She has thrown her heart and 
soul into it and has in my judgment been outstandingly success 
ful. I do not know what I would have done without her 
encouragement and help. 

Winthrop Aldrich has been designated to succeed me here 
as Ambassador. He is a warm personal friend of mine and 1s 
a man of outstanding ability 
him and his wife and I know they will like you 

I believe with all my heart that you and we must, no matter 
what happens, keep our faith in the democratic way of life, 
in the freedoms for which it stands and in the belief in the 
dignity of the individual and respect for his rights. To you 


I am sure all of ‘you will like 


all for whom I have come to have real affection, | want to 
say I have a deep and abiding faith in the future of my own 
country, in the future of your country and in the future of our 
steadfast partnership. Let us continue to work together to 


usher in a new era of peace and hope for humanity 
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() NE HUNDRED and forty four years ago today Abra- 


ham Lincoln was born. If we were to search Scriptures 


for a lesson which is most nobly exemplified by the 
life of the Great Emancipator, we would find that lesson in 
the Gospel according to St. Luke, Chapter 9, Verses 23 and 24. 


“And he said to them all: ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake, the same shall save it’. "’ 


Of all the great men and women in American history, the life 
of Abraham Lincoln most accurately portrays the example of a 
man who sacrificed himself in a devotion to a cause 


The major events of Lincoln's life are well known to every 
American who has received even elementary education in our 
traditions and institutions. But the real reasons for Lincoln's 
greatness are generally unknown to many Americans. And the 
opportunitics for emulating the virtues of Lincoln's character 
are too often ignored by many American citizens, including 
many American statesmen 

Early in his political careers, Abraham Lincoln stated that 
he desired “place and distinction as a politician.” During his 
years of service in the Illinois State Legislature and during his 
tours as a lawyer with the circuit court in Illinois, Lincoln very 
easily did gain a modicum of political fame by reason of his 
ready wit, his alert resourcefulness ,and his determination to 
succeed. But soon after he was elected by the Whig Party in 
1846 as a representative from Illinois to the United States 
Congress, Lincoln became confronted with the age-old problem 
of all statesmen of all times, namely: Whether to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience or whether to follow the popu- 
lar conviction of the crowd. The specific issue was the prosecu- 
tion of the Mexican War. Although Lincoln voted in favor 
of all appropriations for supplying and paying American 
troops in the war, nevertheless he became impelled to stand up 
and declare before Congress that the war with Mexico has 
passed its objective, had developed into a political war, and 
should be terminated at the Rio Grande without pursuing the 
conquest of Mexico City. At the risk of losing popularity 
among members of his ownWhig Party, which had been 
caught up by the spirit of intense nationalism and foreign 
conquest, Abraham Lincoln dared to declare what he believed 
wa, tight, regardless of the consequences to his political 
ambitions 

It was the great American philosopher, preacher, and poet, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who stated: 

“It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinions. It is easy in solitude to live after our own 
But the great man is he, who in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness, the indepen- 
dence of solitude.” 


When the news of Lincoln's speech to Congress urging the 
termination of the Mexican War reached Springfield, Illinois, 
ready wit, his alert resourcefulness, and his determination to 


were held in his own congressional district, and he was branded 
as a Benedict Arnold. Even his law partner, Herndon, who 
practically worshipped Lincoln, threw up his hands dispairingly 
at the strangeness of Lincoln's words. And both the Whig 
and Democratic newspapers in Springfield denounced Lincoln 
and supported the position that Mexico City itself must be 
conquered. 

Because of the unpopularity of his speech, to Congress on 
the Mexican War, Lincoln voluntarily withdrew from politics 
in 1848 at the end of his congressional term. However, by 
reason of his independence of conviction in the midst of the 
crowd, despite its ruination of his personal ambitions, Abraham 
Lincoln unknowingly had acquired the first quality of great- 
ness, namely: the sacrifice of self in the devotion to a cause. 


Following his political retirement in 1848, for five years 
Lincoln inclined to a policy of silence on national issues. Even 
the great crisis of 1850—including the famous Compromise of 
1850—did not move him to words on public problems. But 
an event happened in 1854 which caused him once again to 
speak forth his convictions in opposition to the majority 
opinions of the crowd. In that year, by a vote of nearly three 
to one, the United States Senate passed the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. This law organized the two new territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska and opened them for settlement on the basis that 
whenever the territories acquired enough people to warrant 
statehood, the settlers themselves by “Popular Sovereignty” 
should determine whether or not they should have slavery. The 
northern senator who did the most to secure the passage’of the 
Bill was Senator Stephan A. Douglas of Illinois. Douglas sup- 
ported the act mainly because of the commercial factor in- 
volved of getting the proposed railroad to the west to pass 
through the new territories and thus connect with Chicago. 
Although southern senators desired the railroad to connect 
with New Orleans, they supported the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
because it gave the South the right to carry slavery into new 
territory north of the Missouri Compromise Line established 
in 1820. 

On the afternoon of October 4, 1854, when Abraham 
Lincoln stood up in the Illinois State Senate to speak on his 
own behalf as the Whig candidate for the U. S. Senate, he 
was unaware that his uncompromising convictions regarding 
the extension of slavery would establish him as the national 
leader of the new Republican Party which was being formed 
in that same year. In Lincoln's mind the issue was clear. It 
had nothing to do with extending a railroad westward from 
Chicago instead of westward from New Orleans. The great 
national issue was the extension of slavery into free territory. 
He cast no stones at the South. He challenged no man’s 
motives. In the analysis of his text he was strongly impersonal 
toward Douglas. Lincoln merely stood on the high moral 
ground that slavery was wrong in principle and, being wrong 
in principle, its introduction into free territory should be re- 
sisted. By far the majority of Americans in that day were 
happy to accept compromises regarding the slavery issue. The 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, the Great Compromise of 1850 
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supported by the two great Whigs Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, and then the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 had all 
treated the slavery issue superficially—delaying the day when 
the question would be resolved one way or the other. 

With the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, sup- 
ported as it was by leaders of both the Whig and Democratic 
Parties, a strong anti-slavery movement began to grow in the 
North. But there was no political party to lead such attitudes. 
And so it was that the new Republican Party was organized at 
Jackson, Michigan, on July 6, 1854. Three months later as 
Lincoln addressed the Illinois legislature as the Whig candi- 
date for U. S. Senator, there, there were many observers who 
commented that Lincoln at heart was not really a Whig but 
rather the obvious leaders of the new radicals—the Republi- 
cans. Lincoln lost the election by four votes in the Illinois 
State Senate only because of his adamant stand against the 
extension of slavery into free territory. For the second time in 
his political life, Abraham Lincoln refused to compromise his 
convictions in order to achieve personal ambition. And for 
the second time in his political life, Abraham Lincoln attained 
the quality of greatness. 


Four years later, in 1858, the new Republican Party was 
the dominant opposition party to the Democrat Party which 
controlled the national government. James Buchanan had been 
elected President in 1856 by carefully avoiding the slavery 
issue. But by 1858 the issue could no longer be avoided. The 
U. S. Senatorial campaigns of that year promised to treat the 
issue of extending slavery into free territory, with the first 
complete analysis by a political campaign. It became obvious 
that the strongest test of the great issue would occur in Illinois 
where Senator Stephen A. Douglas, the author of the “Popular 
Sovereignty” doctrine, was opposed for re-election by the 
Republican candidate, Abraham Lincoln. In accepting the 
Republican nomination, Lincoln announced a stand which 
most of his close friends and advisors opposed. Only his law 
partner, Herndon, sensed the expediency of Lincoln's citing 
his basic position when he said: 


“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall 
but I do expect it to cease to be divided.” 


Convinced that the public was prepared to analyze the slavery 
issue, Lincoln challenged all opposition and posed his startling 
accusation that the national leaders including Presidents Pierce 
and Buchanan, as well as Chief Justice Taney who handed 
down the Dred Scott Decision, and Senator Douglas who 
authored the “Popular Sovereignty Doctrine,” had all conspired 
to make the Union all slave. Immediately the eyes of the 
nation looked toward Illinois. 


The famous Lincoln-Douglas Debates which took place in 
seven cities in Illinois during the summer and fall of that 
campaign are the most clear and complete analysis of any 
political issue in American history. The climax of the cam- 
paign came at Freeport. Lincoln had asked Douglas how it 
would be possible for the people of a territory to enjoy 
“popular sovereignty’ and yet obey the Dred Scott decision of 
the year before. In other words, Lincoln asked Douglas how 
it was possible for the people of a territory to decide for them- 
selves whether or not they would have slavery when the Dred 
Scott decision had opened all the territories to slavery. 
Douglas's reply at Freeport, called the Freeport Doctrine, pro- 
posed simply that since~slavery required a set of state laws 
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without which it could not be maintained, therefore if the 
people of a territory failed to pass such laws they could thus 
keep slavery out of their community. Douglas's answer pointed 
out a weak spot in the Dred Scott Decision and also showed 
that “popular sovereignty” was not dead. This attempt by 
Douglas to straddle the issue and satisfy both the North and 
South eventually became fatal to his career. But temporarily 
he was successful. His answer had satisfied his northern con- 
stituents in Illinois and he was re-elected to the U. S. Senate. 
But his answer angered the South which then saw him as 
being not the defender of slavery but the defender of personal 
ambition. Lincoln lost the election, but for the third time in 
his political career he refused to compromise his convictions 
in order to achieve a personal ambition. And for the third 
time in his political life Abraham Lincoln attained the quality 
of greatness. 

The remaining events of Lincoln's life are well known to 
all of us; his election as President in 1860 and his re-election 
in 1864; his memorable address at Gettysburg, and his assassi- 
nation in Washington less than one week after General Lee 
surrendered at Appomattox. 


If the life of Lincoln exemplified a devotion to a cause 
before he became President, it even more closely epitomized 
that virtue after he became President. For example, during the 
last few months of the Civil War, when General Sherman was 
marching through Georgia and General Grant was marshalling 
his troop for the final attempt to capture Richmond, there arose 
in Congress a strong faction of Senators and Representatives 
who demanded that the southern people should be punished 
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for making war upon the Union. Charles Sumner in the Senate 
and Thaddeus Stevens in the House were determined that the 
victorious North should treat the defeated South as a conquered 
region. Considering the demands of the Congressmen, and 
contemplating the relative positions of the North and the 
South at the ending of the war, Abraham Lincoln prepared his 
Second Inaugural Address. Remembering the sufferings on 
both sides, the destruction of property and the slaughterings of 
young manhood, Lincoln pondered the difference between a 
victorious North and a vanquished South. Vindicated by vic- 
tory, the sufferings of the North appeared in a blaze of glory. 
Destroyed and defeated, their hopes turned into despair, and 
their pride humiliated to the dust, the South lay desolate and 
destitute. With these visions in mind the only feelings which 
Lincoln could hold toward the South were the feelings of 
compassion and forgiveness. And so in delivering his Second 
Inaugural Address less than three weeks before the war ended 
and only four weeks before his assassination, he concluded 
his speech with the highest nobility of thinking which has 
ever been expressed by any American. I quote: 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and orphans, and 
to do aii which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


On occasions like this one today when we pause to pay 
tribute to a great American leader, we like to tell ourselves 
that we can best pay that tribute by moulding our lives in the 
character of the man whom we honor. But when we observe 
that the character of Lincoln was distinguished primarily by 
the subjugation of self to the devotion to a cause, how many 
among us exemplify this virtue? Do we exemplify Lincoln's 
wisdom when we declare through our public opinion polls 
that we want the federal budget balanced while foreign aid 
subsidies are extended and taxes reduced all at the same time ? 
Do we emulate Lircoln’s vision when we compromise and 
postpone the great problems which are growing in our national 
life today? Do we duplicate Lincoln's self-sacrifice when we 
demonstrate through radio surveys and other measuring devices 
that we are more interested in “How to be popular’ and “How 
to be beautiful’ and “How to Make Money” instead of “How 
to Establish World Peace,” and “How to Safeguard our Free- 
doms,’* and ‘How to Strengthen Our Economy”? If Abraham 
Lincoln were alive today we might not be able to guess his 
exact stand on every great public issue. But this much we 
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know: If Abraham Lincoln were alive today he would at 
least take a definite stand on every important vital issue. 
Furthermore, his stand on any given issue would in no way be 
affected by personal self interest or personal ambition. 
Abraham Lincoln was such a man that he could be as great 
today in resolving our problems as he was great almost one 
hundred years ago in resolving the problems of his generation. 
As Americans today, if we can cultivate the qualities of intelli- 
gence, imagination, initiative and integrity as Abraham Lincoln 
developed those powers, then, perhaps, as Lincoln declared we 
too can hope ‘that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

In the year 1858 the eyes of the American people were 
fixed upon two men. They were engaged in a series of debates. 
And they were debating the greatest issue of the age. One 
man was trying to be eloquent; the other was endeavoring to 
be honest. One was trying to compromise a problem in order 
to satisfy both sides; the other was searching for the truth. 
One was seeking to win an election; the other was seeking 
to win a Cause. 

When Judge Douglas finished speaking, men shouted them- 
selves hoarse and exclaimed, “What a wonderful speech.” 
When Abraham Lincoln sat down, they said to one another, 
“Old Abe is right.” 

Douglas won the election. Lincoln wrote in a letter to a 
friend: 

“IT am glad that I made the late race. It gave me an 
opportunity to be heard on the greatest question of 
the age such as I could have gotten in no other way. 
And now, though I sink out of sight and become 
forgotten, I think I have made some marks which 
will tell for the cause of liberty after 1 am gone.” 


But Abraham Lincoln did not sink out of sight or become 
forgotten. The American people—at least a determined por- 
tion of them-—were looking for just such a man. It now 
appears that God Almighty was looking for just such a man. 
And when He found him, He highly exalted him and gave 
him a name that is above every name in American history. 

When Douglas died, he moaned, “I have failed.’” When the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln returned to the God who gave it, 
Edwin M. Stanton remarked, “And now, he belongs to the 
ages. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: How everlasting true it is, even of 
statesmen, that “whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but 
whosoever (like Abraham Lincoln) will lose his life (in devo- 
tion to a cause) shall save it.” 
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